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CHAPTER XVIIL 


THE BLOW IS STRUCK. 


T was not far from 
II two o’clock when 
the Yankee boats 
started away from 
the yacht, and it 
was yet very dark, 
so dark that coun- 
tenances could not 
be distinguished 
from one side of 
the boat to the 
other. Mr. Elliott 
had command of 
, the pinnace, and 
- = Hoyt had com- 
mand of the first cutter, while Caleb Wales was 
in the second cutter with the captain. Mr. Mor- 
ris had been left in charge of the yacht. It had 
heen difficult to find ten who were willing.to re- 
main inactive behind, and it was only by getting 
them to understand the imperiousness of the 
necessity, that those ten could be found at all. 
But this was far from displeasing to Edward. 
He liked it, for it gave him new proof of the 
value of the men who served under him, and it 
gave him to know upon what he might depend 
when the case of emergency came. In short our 
youthful hero had everything connected with his 
official station calculated to cheer him on, and 
he felt strong and confident. 

Caleb Wales steered the boat out of the little 
bay, and he was guided by the phosphorescent 
surf which he could just distinguish as it broke 
about the rocks. The other two boats kept close 
upon either quarter-of the second cutter, and in 
this way they at length passed the high promon- 
tory, and in a few minutes more they had reach- 
ed a point which commanded a view both up 
and down the sound. 

“Now what do you mean to do ?”’ asked Ca- 
leb, as he peered around into the darkness. 

“We must hunt up the sloop’s light,” replied 
the captain, as he, too, gazed around. “ Of 
course she will have a light hoisted.” 

“TI should suppose she would,” resumed Ca- 
Jeb. ‘ Of course she wouldn’t have five of her 
boats off an’ no light h’isted.” 

“ Hallo,” cried Elliott, from the pinnace. 

“Well,” returned Edward, looking around, 
and being just able to distinguish the dusky out- 
lines of the men in the boat near him. 

“Don’t you think it likely that the sloop is off 
here to the westward ?” said Elliott. “It’s so 
thick and hazy that I don’t imagine we can make 
out her light more’n a mile off at the farthest.” 

“TI guess we’ll pull that way, at any rate,” 
responded Edward. “Lay to your oars, my 
men, but don’t pull too hard, for you'll want 
your wind when we find the sloop. There— 
steady, so, Caleb.” 

The wind, which still set off from the shore, 
was not very fresh, and the sea, so near under 
the lee of the land, was comparatively smooth, 
so the rowing of the boats was an easy matter, 
and more especially, as Edward gave orders 
that the oarsmen should be relieved every ten 
minutes. He did this that his men might be 
all fresh and strong when needed for more im- 
portant work. 

In ten minutes from the time that the boats 
had been kept away to the westward, Edward’s 
quick eye detected the faint glimmering of a 
light ahead, and he pointed it out to those be- 
hind him. 

“Tt’s the sloop!” uttered Caleb, whose nerves 
were already beginning to work with impatience. 
“Ah, an’ there’s another light lower down. 
Don’t you see it? She aint more’n half a mile 
off.” 

Edward saw the second light to which his 
gunner had alluded, and he supposed it must be 
at the peak, while the first one was at the 
mast-head. At all events, there existed little 
doubt in the minds of the men that they had 
found the enemy; but if any such doubts did 
exist they were soon dispelled, for ere many 

minutes the light of the deck lanterns could be 
seen shining out through the ports ; and it was 
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evident that the ship could not be more than a 
quarter of a mile off. Edward gave orders for 
the boats to stop. 

“Now, my men,” said he, as the other two 
boats drew up alongside of his own, “ we are 
upon the enemy, and we must be careful. If 
we are judicious, I feel sure that we shall own 
that ship in less than an hour. The Englishman 
will of course suppose that some of his own 
boats are returning; at least, that will be his 
first impression, and we must keep up the de- 
ception as long as possible. I think I can imi- 
tate the voice of the officer who led the enemy 
against us, for I marked well his tones when he 
sounded the onset. The sloop must be stand- 
ing now with her larboard side towards us, 
though I think her head quarters this way. You, 
Elliott, will make for the main chains—you, 
Hoyt, for the fore chains; while I take to the 
mizzen. Now be careful, every man, and make 
no mis-movement. Pistols first, mind, and cut- 
lasses afterwards; if there is resistarice. Give 
way, now!” 

In five minutes more the boats had come near 
enough: for our hero to see that the ship had her 
starboard tacks aboard, and that the maintop- 
sail was to the mast. That was as he had 
thought. 

“Boats ahoy!” came from the deck of the 
ship ; and our men could see the lanterns mov- 
ing to and fro. 

“Ay, ay,” returned Edward, assuming as near- 
ly as possible the voice of the defunct lieutenant, 
and Caleb whispered to him that he succeeded 
to a charm. 

‘“Who’s that ?”’ came from the ship. 

“‘Atwilston !’ returned Edward, for that was 
the name of the officer as he had learned it from 
his prisoner. 

“ Where’s the rest of you?” 

“ Left them in charge of the yacht.” 

“Then you’ve captured her ?” 

“Ay, ay.” 

“My Jeminy, he don’t suspect!” uttered 
Caleb, as he gave the tiller a heave to starboard 
so as to allow the pinnace to shoot by him. 

“ Lay to, now, and grapple the chains as quick- 
ly as possible!” ordered Edward, in quick, low 
tones. ‘Be sure and catch a secure turn with 
your painters, for we mustn’t lose our boats 
Naw !” 

There was an exclamation of astonishment on 
board the ship as the three boats separated, and 
this exclamation brought the ship’s men to the 
ports where they came to see what was going 
on. A number of lanterns were put over the 
side, but they did not give light sufficient to 
distinguish the countenances of the boatmen, 
though they did throw light enough to reveal a 
little of the mystery, for the English commander 
no sooner caught a glance at the pinnace, which 
was already under the main chains, than he 
yelled out at the top of his voice : 

“To quarters! To quarters! Arm! arm! 
The cursed Yankee rebels are upon us! By 
Saint George, those are none of our boats. 
Pikes ! pikes! Seize the pikes, and don’t let a 
man of them board us.” 

Nearly all the men who had been aft on 
board the ship were now on deck, and they at 
once sprang for the pikes, but they were wild 
and uncertain in their movements, and ere they 
could fully comprehend the nature of the dan- 
ger that threatened them, the Americans had 
begun to pour in over the nettings. There was 
some desperate resistance, but the half-blinded 
pikesmen were shot down with unerring aim, 
and by the time our heroes had fairly gained the 
deck, the opposition had mostly ceased. Pikes 
were not the things for a hand-to-hand conflict, 
and the surprised Englishmen had little or no 
chance to get their other weapons. 

A brave man can be brought to that position 
where he must surrender without striking a 
blow, and the ship’s crew, though brave men of 
course, were forced to surrender now. The 
muzzles of an enemy’s pistols were at their heads, 
and they were literally without arms. Some 
few of them managed to secure their cutlasses, 
but they were soon disarmed. They were driven 








in a confused body to the starboard side of the 





quarter-deck, and ere long they cried for quar- 
ters. 

Thus was the prize gained with the loss of 
but little blood. Ten of the enemy only had 
been slain, and they had been shot while at- 
tempting to repel the boarders, while the Amer- 
icans had lost not a man, and only three or four 
of them had been wounded by the pikes. Ed- 
ward at once sought the cqmmander of the ship. 

“TT will take your sword,” he said, with a po- 
lite bow. 

“‘ Tshould like to understand what this means,” 
faltered the Englishman, as he hesitatingly gave 
up his weapon. 

“Why, sir,” replied our hero, “it simply 
means that you had undertaken a task which 
you could not carry out. You attempted to 
capture my yacht, but instead thereof you have 
got captured yourself.” 

“And my men who went in the boats—” utter- 
ed the commander; “what has become of 
them ?” 

“ Thirteen of them, sir, are prisoners on board 
my vessel.” 

“And the rest ?” 

“Are dead !” 

“ Just Heaven!” ejaculated the horror-struck 
man, recoiling from his captor. “ Over a hun- 
dred of my brave men gone !” 

“Tt is but the fortune of war, sir,” said Ed- 
ward. ‘You know very well for what purpose 
your ship is hovering about our coast. You 
came to slay and help enslave my countrymen, 
and now you must not be astounded that the 
fierce god you have wooed has turned against 
you. Iam sorry, sir, that in my own defence it 
became necessary to destroy so much of life, but 
it cannot now be helped. You know best wheth- 
er your men have died in a just cause. But 
enough of this at present. You shall be well 
cared for, sir.” 

With these words Edward turned away to at- 
tend to the securing of the prisoners, but he 
found that Elliott and Wales had already ob- 
tained the ship’s irons, and that they were busy 
in placing the prisoners in them. After this was 
accomplished the deck was cleared up, and by 
that time the first gray streaks of dawn were 
visible in the east, and when the sun arose the 
wind lulled for a while, and then came out from 
the northward and eastward. This was most 
favorable for Edward, and he at once took ad- 
vantage of it by filling away for the bay. 

It was a strange sight to see that English 
sloop-of-war sailing into Morgan’s Bay with the 
Yankee flag flying at her peak, and the meteor 
flag of Britain resting below it. It was a sight 
that made old David dance with joyful pride, 
and which called forth a deafening shout from 
an hundred patriots who had congregated upon 
the shore to see it. 

Edward at once sent all his prisoners off to 
White Plains, and at the same time sent word 
to Washington that he had another prize at his 
service. The general came down with a large 
body of men, and measures were at once taken 
for moving all the ship’s stores to the shore, 
and from thence to the American camp. It 
was a most fortunate thing for the patriot army, 
for the quantity of powder and other ammuni- 
tion on board the ship was large, and Washing- 
ton could only press the young hero warmly by 
the hand and promise him that his country should 


bless him. 
It was near midnight when the last article of 


available use was landed, and then Edward held 
a consultation with the general as to what should 
be done with the ship. It was not deemed safe 
to attempt to run her out of the sound, nor was 
it thought advisable to let her remain in the bay, 
so it was resolved that she should be destroyed. 
Her sails were accordingly all stripped off and 
stowed away in Morgan’s dwelling, and on the 
next morning she was towed out from the bay 
into deep water, and there scuttled. The dis- 
mantled ship looked forlorn enough when she 
was thus left alone, but she*soon managed to 
hide her shame. Slowly the water gathered up 
about her waist, and the waves began to leap 
defiantly through the open ports. She bowed 
to the relentless clement—then struggled a mo- 
ment, as though clinging to the last straw of 
hope—and with that struggle all wasover! She 
sank from the sight of her captors with a deep 
groan from her wrenching timbers, and when 
the rolling waves closed over her last resting- 
place there was no trace left to tell where was 
her grave. 

“ That’s one ship the less for England, and 
one step more for liberty,” said Caleb. He spoke 
in a serious tone, for the sight had moved him 
deeply. 

“Yes,” returned Edward, with a look of more 
than usual seriousness, “so it is, Caleb.” And 
then he added, while a moisture grew bright in 
his eye, “ But I do not find pleasure in such 
scenes as these. I feel a holy pride in knowing 
that Ihave but done my duty to our suffering 
country, but I should be happier if such scenes 
were not the necessary result.” 








CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EXECUTIONERS. 


Ir was early one morning, about a week sub- 
sequent to the capture of the sloop-of-war, that 
Logan arose from his seat at David Morgan’s 
breakfast table and went to the little window 
that looked out upon the wood. He had been 
very thoughtful all the morning, and it was 
evident that some deep purpose was moving 
within his mind. For some days back he had 
been more moody than usual, and many a ques- 
tion had he been asked to which he had returned 
no answer. 

“ Are you going to leave me?” asked David, 
as he noticed that his guest had taken his cap. 

“For a while,” returned Logan. He stopped 
about midway of the room and looked down 
upon the floor, and then he added : “I am going 
to Barry Garland’s. If young Edgerly comes 
here, tell him that I must see him before he 
leaves the bay again. Tell him I will meet him 
here to-morrow evening.” 

“ Of course I will, Logan. And I hope you'll 
have some cheering news for him. My soul, it 
is too bad to see such a noble young fellow suf- 
fer so much.” 

“And do you think he suffers much, then ?” 
said Logan, with a shade of interest upon his 
countenance. 

“Suffers much?” repeated David, as though 
he would take time to search for some mode of 
expression strong enough to convey the full 
force of his ideas. “Let me tell you that mor- 
tal man can’t suffermore. Why, only last night 
he was here, and without thinking, I spoke of 
Kate Garland. My soul! Why, the great big 
tears started down his cheeks, and he groaned 
as though his heart was broken: It’s too bad. 
I swow, that baronet ought to be kicked out 0’ 
the country. I tell ye, he’s no business with our 
little Kate.” 

“Perhaps he has not,” answered Logan. 
“ But, yet, as far as right is concerned, I don’t 
know but that he has as much of that as any one. 
But never mind that now. If Edgerly comes in 
again, you may tell him what I have said.” 

As the Warlock thus spoke he turned and left 
the house. He stopped a moment to look upon 
the beautiful yacht that lay anchored in the bay, 
and then ‘he moved slowly on towards the path 
that led up the river’s bank. He muttered half- 
formed sentences to himself as he walked along, 
and sometimes he fairly stopped with the weight 
of thought that was upon him. In this way had 
he moved on until he reached the open space by 
the first foot-bridge, where he had met Captain 
Edgerly a week previous, and here he stopped 
and sat down upon alog. He was somewhat 
weary, but if a close observer had been asked 
why he thus stopped, he would have judged that 
it was more for the purpose of arranging some 
plan of action, than for mere physical rest. He 
had sat there some minutes, with his brow re- 
clining upon the head of his stout staff, when he 
heard the sound of a step behind him, and be- 
fore he could rise there was a heavy hand laid 
upon his shoulder. 

“Now, my good Master Logan, you’re my 
property,” hissed a well-known voice. 

The old man turned and saw Mark Mallon, 
and he knew that the stout tory had some deadly 
purpose. 

“ Now, old man,” resumed Mallon, “ you’ve 
got to render an account of yourself. 
ye, you gray-headed rebel.” 

‘Let me go, Mark Mallon,” uttered Logan, 
trying to shake off the grasp that was laid upon 
him. ‘Let me go, or the worst shall be your 
own. Beware how you act.” 

“Come, none o’ that,” growled Mark. “ You 
can’t frighten me now as you did the last time 
I saw ye, for I’ve got the upper hands now. I 
s’pose ye don’t know what I want of you, do 
ye?” 

“Tt matters not to me,”’ returned Logan, with 
a slight show of uneasiness, for, to tell the truth, 
he was afraid that this adventure was not going 
to turn out very favorably for his projects. 

“ But Pll just tell ye, old man,” resumed 
Mallon, with a tighter grip upon the Warlock’s 
arm, “J know who betrayed our company of 
loyalists into the hands of the rebels. / know 
who sent the hounds after us.” 

“Ay—it was me!” cried Logan, as he leaped 
with all his might from the grasp of the tory, and 
drew a pistol from his belt. 

But he was not this time quick enough for his 
antagonist, for before he could cock his weapon, 
Mallon leaped like a tiger upon him and bore 
him to the ground. As the tory held the old 
man thus, he placed the fingers of his right hand 
to his lips and blew a sharp, shrill whistle, and 
ere long afterwards three men appeared upon 
the scene. 

“Here, Lallard,” cried Mark, to the foremost 
of the new-comers ; “by the holy pocket, I’ve 
got the rascal safe. Here he is, neck and all. 
Just give us a lift here.” 
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In a moment the old man’s pistol was taken 
from him, and he was raised to his feet. He 
saw that he had now four stout men to deal with, 
and he knew them, too, for tories—the same who 
had escaped from the American soldiers. His 
heart sank within him, for he knew that all hopes 
of escape were now cut off. 

“What do you mean to do with me?” he 
asked. 

“Do with you? Hang ye!” was the growl of 
Mallon. “By the holy pocket, old man, your 
neck aint worth the salt ’twould take to put it in 
pickle. Come, boys, out with your lashin’s, an’ 
we'll have ’im fast.” 

Logan was not the man to waste his strength 
and breath in useless struggles and implorings, 
for hesaw at a glance that any such course would 
be utterly hopeless; so he wisely resolved to 
submit, and keep his eyes open for the first op- 
portunity of escape that might offer itself. But, 
in truth, his case was one without much hope, 
for he knew the character of his captors, and he 
knew, too, the cause of enmity they had against 
him. He allowed his hands to be tied behind 
him, and then he was led to the eastward, Mark 
Mallon walking by his side, while the others 
kept behind. In this way the party moved on 
until they reached a thickly-wooded valley 
through which quite a stream.of water made its 
way, and after following a tortuous path that 
led around among high rocks and thick under- 
brush for some fifteen minutes, they came to a 
rough lodge formed of rudely fashioned stakes 
and boughs. Here there were several men as- 
sembled, and one of them wore the undress uni- 
form of a British officer. The party within the 
lodge started to their feet and seized their defen- 
sive weapons as they heard the approach of the 
new-comers, but a8 soon as they recognized them 
the officer stepped forth to meet them. 

“Ah, Mallon, what have we here ?” he uttered, 
as soon as he noticed the prisoner. 

“It’s the old rebel that betrayed our western 
company,” returned Mallon, at the same time 
pushing the Warlock forward. 

“Eh!” grunted the Englishman, casting upon 
Logan a look of deadly wrath. ‘So you’ve got 
him ?” 

“Yes, an’ we'll make ’im feel our sentiments 
on this subject, too,” added Mallon, with a mali- 
cious grin of exultation. 

“Old man,” said the officer, after having re- 
garded the prisoner for some moments ; “ you, 
then, are the man who betrayed our friends into 
the hands of the enemy ?” 

Logan raised his eyes from the ground and 
returned the look of his interrogator. There 
was a fierce fire in his sharp, gray eyes, and from 
the expression of his countenance it would be at 
once judged that he was keeping back words 
that had arisen to his tongue. 

“Tam the man who made an effort to sweep 
a nest of traitors from the country,” he at length 
replied. “I found a band of men who had 
conspired together to sell the liberties of their 
people, and I pointed them out to justice.” 

“ Yes—yes, of course,” muttered the English- 
man, ironically. ‘ But I am sorry that itis not 
in our power to look upon this matter in the same 
light that youdo. Now what do you suppose 
we think of doing with you ?” 

“Tknow not,” returned Logan, while a slight 
tremulousness was manifest. “ But if I might 
judge from the general character of your party 
I should suppose that my case was nota very 
promising one.” 

“ You are right there, old man, unless, indeed, 
you have faith in going to paradise as soon as 
you quit this sublunary sphere, for in that case 
your ascent to the regions of celestial glory will 
be very speedy.” 

As the officer finished this meaning speech, 
he called Mallon one side, and the two conversed 
together in private. Logan well knew that their 
conversation was of him, and he was nat slow in 
divining its import. In a few minutes the officer 
again turned towards him. 

“Now, old man,” he said, with something of 
solemnity in his tone, “ you are condemned to 
die! In four days from this our whole company 
will be assembled here, and at that time you will 
meet your fate. You will be hung as a spy!” 

Logan spoke not a word in reply, for he knew 
that it would be of no use. Some of the tories 
were for putting him to death at once, but the 
leader told them that it was a rule that the whole 
company should be present at such an execution, 
and so they all finally agreed to the arrangement. 
After this the old man was conveyed to the 
lodge, where he found a sort of natural dungeon 
in which he was to be confined. The lodge was 
built against the side of a huge rock, and be- 
neath this rock there was a small cave capable of 
holding some dozen men. The prisoner’s hands 
and feet were both securely lashed, and then he 
was thrust into this place, there to remain until 
he was called for. 

Over Logan’s head the hours rolled slowly 
and heavily. He was fed twice a day hy a negro 




























































































































































































who was attached to the tories, and that was 
the only communication he held with any of the 
party, but yet he often heard what was going on 
in the lodge. He learned by the casual remarks 
he overheard that the Englishman was @ Cap- 
tain of infantry, and that he was now on a re- 
cruiting expedition. He also learned that over 
one hundred men had been obtained in that vici- 
nity to join the royal army. 

The morning of the fourth day at length dawn- 
ed, and Logan knew that the preparations were 
being made for his execution. He heard the 
word passed for the guard to be prepared, and 
knew by the hum of voices without that the to- 
ries were beginning to assemble. He had now 
given up all hopes of escape, and he had resolved 
to die without showing to his captors that they 
had the power to make him afraid. One thing 
alone seemed to bear heavily upon his mind, and 
that was the unfinished mission to Barry Gar- 
land’s ; but he hoped to overcome that difficulty, 
even though he could not save himself. 

It was past the middle of the forenoon when 
two men came into the cave and unbound the 
prisoner. It was with difficulty that he walked, 
for his limbs were stiff from long confinement 
in one position, but he was assisted on his way, 
and when he reached.the space in front of the 
lodge he found some forty men there assembled, 
and at a short distance off he saw a rope dang- 
ling from the lower limb of a stout oak tree! 
When he saw this fatal emblem he was seized 
with a shudder, but he quickly overcame it, and 
when the English captain addressed him he was 
calm and unmoved. 

“Now, old man,” the officer said, “your 
time has come. You of course know why you 
are to die ?” 

“IT know it very well,” replied Log@n. “ But 
before I die I have one favor to ask.” 

«Be careful that you do not ask too much, for 
I would like to please a dying man.” 

“Tt is but little that I would ask. You know 
where Captain Barry Garland lives—in the large 
mansion upon Morgan’s River ?” 

“Mr. Mallon probably knows.” 

“ Sartin I do,” responded Mallon, edging up 
to the spot. 

“ Well, sir,” resumed Logan, “I wish to send 
a line to Barry Garland. Let me have a pencil 
and paper.” ; 

“ No, no—that will hardlydo. We don’t wish 
to run any more risk on your account.” 

“ But you shall see what I write, sir. You 
shall read every word. Grant me this privilege, 
I beg of you?” 

The officer pondered upon the subject fora 
few moments, and then conversed apart with 
Mallon. 

“No,” he said, on his return, “we will not 
trust you to write anything, for we know not 
what hidden intelligence you may embody in 
apparently harmless words. But there is one 
privilege we will grant you. You may give the 
errand to Mr. Mallon by word of mouth, and he 
will convey it to Captain Garland in such lan- 
guage as he sees fit. You may do that if you 
please.” . 

Logan saw that it was his only chance, and of 
course he accepted the offer. He drew Mallon 
off from the rest of the men, and then whispered 
the message he would have delivered. The tory 
started as he heard the words which the War- 
lock spoke, but he asked no questions—only he 
promised that he would see that Garland received 
the intelligence. 

“You will see Captain Garland as soon as 
possible ?” said Logan. 

“T will see that he knows what you have told 
me,” returned Mark Mallon, as he led the pris- 
oner back to the officer, “so give yourself no 
more uneasiness on that account.” 

“Now, my men,” said the Englishman, “you 
shall witness the fate which shall surely fall to 
the lot of all traitors and spies. If I am not 
much mistaken there is a traitor at large ; but 
he shall not escape us if treason be proved against 
him.” 

The men started at this announcement, but 
ere any of them could ask any questions their 
leader made a significant motion towards the oak 
tree. The sign was understood, and without a 
word the Warlock was led towards the spot. 
“You may pray,” said the Englishman. 

“T have done that already, sir,” was Logan’s 
reply. 

“Then your time is up.” And at a given 
signal the guard gathered about the old man, 
and having lashed his ankles once more together 
they slipped the rope over his neck. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


AN ADVENTURE WITH AN IMPORTANT TERMI- 
NATION. 


Epwarp EpGERLY was ewaiting orders from 
the American commander-in-chief. He had re- 
eeived a message notifying him that his assist- 
ance might be wanted, and at the same time re- 
questing him to allow his vessel to remain in the 
bay if it could be done with safety. Lookouts 
were Kept stationed on the outer bluff of the 
promontory to watch for approaching danger, and 
a!! other means that lay at hand were adopted 
against surprise. For some days Edward had 
been moody and unhappy. He had received the 
message from Logan, bat Logan had not met 
him according to appointment. That the old 
man had something of importance to communi- 
cate, he had no doubt, and his mind was on the 
rack to know what had become of him. But 
our hero waited in vain. The second day passed 
away, and so did the third, and yet no Logan 
appeared. On the morning of the fourth day he 
made up his mind that he would seek him at 
Captain Garland’s. He did not start with the 
idea of secing Kate, but only to find the War- 
lock if the thing were possible. 

The dew yet lay heavy upon the grass when 
the young man set out from the shore of the bay, 
and as he left the yacht in charge of Mr. Elliott 
he told him where he was going. Edward had 
a fixed purpose in his mind, and he walked rap- 
idly, and by the time the sun had fairly began to 
shine down with any drying warmth, he had 




















ment at the gate, for until the present time he 
had not thought of the manner in which he 
should do his business; but the purpose for 
which he had stopped there was not accomplish- 
ed, for ere he could arrange his thoughts they 
were all put to flight by the appearance of Kate, 
who at that moment came walking slowly up 
from the garden, Edward uttered an exclama- 
tion as he saw her, and she raised her head. 
She stopped and instinctively clasped her hands, 
and in a moment more she flew towards the 
gate. 

“Edward! Edward!” she cried, “you have 
come to see me once more ?” 

“Yes, Kate,” returned the young man, as he 
received the beautiful girl upon his bosom. 
“You must not blame me, for—” 

“0, blame you? no,” interrupted Kate, while 
a flood of tears burst from her eyes. “No, 1] am 
glad you have come. Let us walk here in the 
garden.” 

She spoke in a very strange tone, and as she 
wiped away the tears her face was very pale. 
Her hand trembled violently as it rested upon 
the arm of the youth, and her whole bearing de- 
noted the most intense agitation. 

“You are not well, Kate,” said Edward, but 
he only meant to ask a question. 

“O, Iam glad you have come,” she repeated, 
in a forced whisper, “for I feared I should not 
seo you again.” 

“Not see me again!” cried the young man. 
“You did not suppose that I could leave you?” 

“No, no—I did not think that—but—but—O, 
Edward, you must forgive me—you must for- 
give me! Heaven has forgiven me, I know!” 
she said, impassionately. 

The youth was startled by the maiden’s man- 
ner, and a dreadful fear came upon him. 

“ What is it ?” he asked, seizing her by the 
hand, and gazing eagerly into her face. ‘ Tell 
me the whole truth at once. Has your father 
forced you to renounce me? Tell, me, Kate. 
Tell me all.” 

The poor girl stopped beneath a willow that 
grew by the margin of an artificial lakelet and 
laid her head upon the bosom of her companion. 
For some moments she remained thus, and when 
she again raised her head she was calm—strangely 
calm. 

“Edward,” she said, in a tone of painful 
cadence, “henceforth you must forget me. Re- 
member me if you can, but only as a dream that 
is past. We can meet no more on earth !” 

“ Meet—no—more!”’ fell gaspingly from the 
lover’s lips. ‘“O, and have you so soon—” 

“—sh! Do not speak a word that can make 
me suffer more than is already my lot. 0, if 
you could read my heart I know you would for- 
give me.” 

“ Meet no more!”’ repeated Edward, as though 
he would fain make the words bear some differ- 
ent construction. “ But the reason, Kate—the 
reason? Tell me all.” 

“Tam to be—” She hesitated, and again 
her head sank forward upon her companion's 
bosom ; but she quickly raised it again, and 
when she did so, she had summoned more reso- 
lution to her command. “Iam to be the wife 

“of Sir Walter.” 

“Merciful Heaven!” ejaculated Edward, as 
he let go the small hand he held, and covered 
his face. “This is more than I am prepared 
for !”” 

“But bear with me, bear with me,” cried Kate, 
clasping her hands supplicatingly together. “O, 
you cannot read my heart. You cannot know 
the terrible battle that has raged there.” 

“Then you love Sir Walter ?” 

“Do not ask me, for I cannot tell you. I 
have thought I loved him—and I have thought 
that I—I— 0, forgive me! Sir Walter has 
been very kind—very, very kind—and my 
father will not—” 

Kate endeavored in vain to finish the sentence, 
but her feelings overpowered her. She was 
crushed and heart-broken, and yet she tried to 
bear up. Edward saw it all—he saw how she 
suffered, and he had reason enough left to re- 
frain from wounding her more. 

“Kate,” he said at length, as he once more 
took her unresisting hand, “ I cannot speak now 
as I wish I could. My sun of life has set—all 
that made that life valuable is snatched from 
me, and my heart must henceforth be a barren, 
burning waste. But I forgive you.” 

He would have added more, but he was in- 
terrupted by the sound of quick, heavy footsteps 
at the gate, and on turning he beheld Caleb 
Wales hastening towards him. 

“‘Ah, cap’n, I’ve found ye,” uttered the gun- 
ner, as he came puffing up. 

“ Farewell, Edward! God bless you!’ So 
Kate murmured, and then glided quickly away. 
The young man would have stopped her—he 
would have spoken one word more. 

“Come, cap’n, there’s more important busi- 
ness on our hands now,” said Caleb, in an evi- 
dent hurry. “This must be attended to at 
some other time.” 

“Teave me now, Caleb,” uttered our hero, 
hardly realizing what he said. 

“ Why—what’s the matter, cap’n? Yougoin’ 
to desert your noble crew right in the nip of a 
pinch? Come, there’s hurry now.” 

Edward Edgerly gazed off to where Kate had 
disappeared, and by a strong effort he called 
himself back to reason. 

“ What is it, Caleb? Is there fighting to be 
done ¢” 

“Ay, that there is. Plenty of it, if laint much 
mistaken.” 

“Then I am with you. Lead the way, and 
show me where the blow is needed. O, I must 
find life now!” 

“That’s the sort,” cried the gunner, as he 
turned towards the road. “By the ’tarnal top 
of thunder, they’ll find the Yankee crew on 

hand! It’s a nest of them pesky, dirty tories 
’at’s been scared up, an’ General Washington’s 
sent down twenty men, an’ wants you to join 
’ew: an’ take command, an’ take as many of your 
own men as you want. We'll hunt ’em up.” 

It was a fortunate thing for Edward that this 
theme of excitement had presented itself, for it 





helped to lighten the blow that must otherwise 


reached Garland’s house. He hesitated a mo- ! have crushed him. He had to walk fast to keep 





up with Caleb, and when he reached the shore 
of the bay he was well nigh out of breath. He 
found there the twenty men who had come from 
White Plains, and there was a lieutenant with 
them. This latter individual explained to our 
hero the nature of the expedition upon which 
they were bound, and he also brought a note from 
the commander-in-chief, in which Captain Ed- 
gerly was earnestly requested to furnish as many 
men as he thought necessary and lead the at- 
tack. 

It appeared that a young man who had been 
almost forced to join the tories had made good 
his escape from them and joined the American 
army. He had moreover revealed the head- 
quarters of the band, and stated the day on 
which they were to meet. It was at a place 
called ‘ The Hermit’s Hole,’ from the fact that 
there was a small cave there in which an old 
hermit once dwelt. 

“T know the place like a book,” exclaimed 
Caleb, “ an’ I can take a short cut to it, too.” 

So it was arranged that Caleb should act as 
guide. Edward mustered fifty of his men, well- 
armed, and having arranged them for the march 
he set forward. The gunner led the way up over 
the promontory, and then kept along on the 
shore for the distance of nearly five miles. This 
brought them to the mouth of a small river, up 
the west bank of which there was a well-trodden 
path. After keeping up into the country for 
about two miles they came upon a spot where 
high hills arose on either side of the stream. 

“That’s the place,” said Caleb, pointing to 
the wooded valley ahead ; “ and if they’re here 
we'll have ’em.” 

Edward stoppedato give his followers the ne- 
cessary directions, and then the guide led on 
again. Atashort distance further, they came 
to a point where the path was lost, but Caleb 
led the way up through the bushes, over a little 
knoll to the left, and when he passed this he came 
in full view of the valley. 

“Ha! there they be,” he uttered, turning to- 
wards Edward. ‘‘ But—Jerewsalem! what. are 
they up to? Hangin’ a man, as sure as I’m 
alive !” 

Edward saw the scene, and he knew ’twas no 
tory they would be executing. 

“Tt’s Logan !” fell from Caleb’s lips, as he 
again looked. “See! ’Tis, ’tis !” 

Edward recognized the Warlock in an instant. 
He turned to his men and bade them rush after 
him, and then drawing his sword, he dashed at 
a furious rate down the little hill. He reached 
the spot almost before’the tories had become 
alarmed, and with one blow of his heavy blade 
he quickly cleft the skull of him who held the 
fatal rope. 

“What ho, here, ye ill-begotten traitors!” 
the young captain shouted, as he swung his drip- 
ping sword above his head. “Surrender! sur- 
render, every man of you !” 

He saw that Logan was safe, and then he turn- 
ed to hismen. But the conflict was a very short 
one, for the tories were not only much inferior in 
point of numbers, but they were almost totally 
unprepared for resistance. They struck a few 
wild blows, but the majority of them were unused 
to such work, and in less than five minutes from 
the time that Edward levelled the first man, 
they had surrendered, and not one of them es- 
caped. ; 

“By my soul, Logan,” uttered our hero, as he 
approached the spot where the old man stood 
after having freed himself from the rope, “ we 
came just in season for you.” 

“So you did, Edward Edgerly, so you did,” 
murmured the Warlock, almost choked by his 
grateful emotions. “ I should have been a dead 
man in five minutes more.” 

‘Thank Heaven we were in time, then. But 
your persecutors are safe now. I thought it 
strange that you did not meet me according to 
promise, but I little dreamed that you were in 
such a plight as this, or you may be assured that 
I should have been here before. Are you able 
to walk ?” 

“Yes. This sudden change has given my 
cords new power.” 

Edward looked and saw that his men were 
securing the prisoners without trouble, and he 
turned once more to the old man, for he felt an 
uncontrollable desire to know what had been the 
object of the meeting which had been appointed. 

“You wished me to mect you,” he said. 
“ Was there anything of importance ?” 

“ Something of interest,” returned Logan. ‘“ I 
meant to have spoken with you concerning Kate 
Garland, for I had reason to believe— But 
what’s the matter ?” 

“Ah, sir, Kate can be nothing to me !” 

“And why not, pray ?” 

“She is going to marry Sir Walter.” 

“ No—she is not.” 

“ But I saw her this morning, and she assured 
me that she was.” 

“ Kate—marry with Sir Walter! No, no. 
But when ?” 

“T know not. Perhaps to-day.” 

“Now by the Book of books, there must be 
but little time ’twixt here and Barry Garland’s !” 
gasped the Warlock, starting like one who has 
heard his death-sentence. ‘‘Come, come—go 
you with me. Iam strong now. Come, if you 
would be happy hereafter—come. Let some 
one else take charge of the prisoners.” 

There was something wonderful in the old 
man’s bearing now, and it imparted a strange 
thrill of hope to the soul of the youthful captain. 
He made up his mind on the instant that he 
would follow the Warlock, and to this end he 
turned towards his men and explained to them 
his intentions. The prisoners he at once gave 
up to the lieutenant, and bade him convey them 
to the camp at White Plains; and then he 
asked Elliott to lead his own men back to the 
yacht, and there wait for him. Then he rejoin- 
ed the Warlock. 

“Now I am ready to accompany you,” he 
said. 

“So—that’s well. I will go by the same 
path in which I came. Thero’s news in the 
wind!” 

And thus speaking the old man started up the 
hill, and Edward kept close by his side. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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THAT OLD FAMILIAR STRAIN, 


BY MRS. ANNA M. LOWRY. 


Upon mine ear, methinks I hear 
That old, familiar strain ; 
Its touching notes thrill through my heart, 
With sweetness once again. 
I hear it oft in murmurs soft, 
Amid youth’s fleeting dream ; 
And yet its sounds are floating on 
With me, along life’s stream. 


No birdling song, the woods among, 
Was e’er more wild or free 
Than that which charmed my fancy first, 
Upon life’s changing sea. 
But ah, ’tis o’er—I hear no more 
That old, familiar strain ; 
Save when the echoes of my heart 
Wake it to life again. 





A SEA DELIVERANCE, 


On the 16th of October (in the present year, 
1697), there arrived at New Haven a sloop of 
about 50 tons, whereof Mr. William Trowbridge 
was master ; the vessel belonged into New Haven, 
the persons on board were seven; and seven- 
teen long weeks had they now spent since they 
came from their port, which was Fayal. By so 
unusually tedious a passage, a terrible famine 
unavoidably came upon them; and for the last 
five weeks of their voyage, they were so desti- 
tute of food, that through faintness they would 
have chosen death rather than life. But they 
were a praying and a pious company; and when 
“these poor men cried unto the Lord he heard 
and saved them.” God sent his dolphins to 
attend ’em ; and of these they caught still one 
every day, which was enough to serve ’em: only 
on Saturdays they still catched a couple; and 


on the Lord’s Days they could catch none at all. 7 


With all possible skill and care they could not 
supply themselves with the fish in any other 
number or order; and with an holy blush at last 
they left off trying to do anything on the Lord’s 
Days when they were so well supplied on Satur- 
days. ‘Thus the Lord kept feedin a company 
that put their trustin him, as he did his Israel 
with his manna; and this they continued until 
the dolphins came to that change of water where 
they used to leave the vessel. Then they so 
strangely surrendered themselves, that the com- 

took twenty-seven of ’em ; which not only 
sufficed them until they came ashore, but also 
some of ’em were brought ashore dried, as a 
monument of the Divine benignity.—Old paper. 
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HEROIC WOMAN. 


We read in the Courrier de la Drome a very 
interesting story about a woman who has excited 
much interest at Valence. The name of the 
woman is Hypsen, by birth a Prussian, mother 
of four children, and the wife of an infirm man. 
Driven by necessity and starvation, she disguised 
herself as a man, under the name of Michel. 
For five years she worked hard as a “navvy”’ 
‘at the railways. Attired thus, she passed for a 
young man of about twenty or twenty-two years, 
though she was more than thirty years old. Her 
fellow-laborers had always obearved the great 
solicitude with which the young laborer watched 
over her husband, whom she described as her 
father, as also over her four children, whom she 
passed off as her brothers and sisters. It was 
observed that the youngest of the children, whom 
she secretly suckled, was the object of her par- 
ticular care. Her general conduct also was 
generally admired, and her assiduous indus- 
try was such as to induce the foreman to raise 
her wages twenty-five centimes above those 
of the others. The imposition was at last dis- 
covered, and astonishment soon gave way to ad- 
miration, which, ere long, manifested itself in 
— and donations from all parts of the 
neighborhood. She herself did not think any- 
thing of what she had done in pure dictation of 
her feelings, and when at last she attired as be- 
came her sex, all she was afraid of was the in- 
convenience of the female dress in her daily 
labor. However, work more suited to her sex 
has since been amply provided for her.—Home 
Journal. 


> 





GREAT RAILROAD TUNNEL. . 


We yesterday paid a visit to the t railroad 
tunnel, now being excavated under Walnut Hills. 
Two sets of hands are employed ; one set work- 
ing from six to six in the day, and the other 
from six to sixin the night. The work has pro- 
gressed much more ga | than was anticipated 
at the commencement. Five steam engines are 
—— in removing material from the shafts 
and approaches, and the same number in fur- 
nishing fresh air to the workmen in the tunnel. 
The distance in the shafts from the surface to 
the grade, is from 160 to 200 feet deep. The 
size of the shafts is 20 by 12 feet. The length 
of the tunnel proper is 8000 feet, and of the ap- 
proaches 2000, making a total distance of ten 
thousand feet, and forming, we believe, the long- 
est railroad tunnel in the country. The width 
of the tunnel inside of the walls is 24 feet, and 
the width of side walls at base four and a half 
feet, and at spring of arch two feet. Ten _mil- 
lions of brick will be required in the construc- 
tion of the arch. The progress of the work at- 
tracts much attention, and not a day passes but 
many strangers visit the spot. Occasionally some 
of the visitors venture into the shafts, and view 
with interest the exciting underground scene.— 
Cincinnati Times. 


SETTLING A BILL. 


Four sharpers having treated themselves to a 
sumptuous dinner at the Hotel Montreuill, were 
at a loss how to settle for it, and hit on the fol- 
lowing plan: They called the waiter forward 
and asked for the bill. One thrast his hand into 
his pocket, as if to draw his purse; the second 
prevented him, declaring he would pay; the 
third did the same. The fourth forbade the 
waiter taking any money from either of them, 
but all three persisted. As none would, one 
said: “The best way to decide is to blind- 
fold the waiter, and whoever he first catches 
shall settle the bill.” This proposition was ac- 
cepted, and while the waiter was groping his way 
around the room, they slipped out of the house 
one after another.— The Free West. 








A SLIGHT MISTAKE, 


A few days since, a traveller stepped into a 
bank, and immediately after his entrance pulled 
off his hat, coat and cravat. This done he cast 
a look at the cashier, who was seated in the cor- 
ner, calm as @ summer’s morning, and with a 
commanding shake of the head, said : 

“Hadn’t you better be gettin’ that ere water 
heated ?”” 

The teller informed him that he was in the 
wrong shop. ‘You are in a bank, sir, not ina 
barber shop.” 

“ Bank, eh!” ejaculated the stranger, “ dang 
me, they told me it was a shaving shop.” —New 
York Picayune. 


A man who has tasted with profound enjoy- 
ment the pleasure of agreeable society, will cat, 
with a greater appetite than he who rode horse- 
back for two hours. An amusing lecture is as 
—_ for health as the exercise of the body.— 

ant. 
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GETTING MARRIED, 


During the last summer, a little incident trang- 
pired in one of the eastern towns, which afforded 
some amusement to the spectators at the time 
and furnished food for a considerable p 
thereafter. It occurred in church, on one of those 
quiet afternoons when all the world seems ready 
to drop asleep ; when the flies buzz lazily on the 
window es, and the dog lies on the door- 
stone. ‘The afternoon service had ended, and 
the congregation were arranging themselves for 
the benediction, when to the great astonishment 
and the manifest interest of the worshippers, the 
good parson descended from the pulpit to tho 
desk below, and said in a calm, clear voice ; 

“ Those wishing to be united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony, will now please to come forward.” 

A deep stillness instantly fell over the co’ 
gation, broken only by the rustling of silk, as 
some pretty girl or excited matron changed her 
——, to catch the first view of the couple to 

marri No one, however, arose, or seemed 
in the least inclined to arise. Whereupon, the 
worthy clergyman, deeming his first notice un- 
heard or misunderstood, repeated the invitation ; 

“Let those wishing to be united in the holy 
bonds of matrimony, now come forward.” 

Still no one stirred. The silence became al- 
most audible, and a painful sense of the awk- 
wardness of the position was gradually spreading 
among those present, when a young gentleman 
who had occupied a vacant seat in the broad aisle 
during the service, slowly arose, and deliberately 
walked to the foot of the altar. He was Ee 
looking, and well dressed, but no one knew him, 
and no female accompanied his travels. When 
he arrived within a respectable distance of the 
clergyman, he paused, and with a reverent bow, 
stepped to one side of the aisle, but neither said 
anything nor seemed at all disconcerted at the 
idea of being married alone. The clergyman 
looked anxiously around for the bride, who he 
supposed was yet to arrive, and at length re- 
marked to the young gentleman in an under 


tone : 
“ The lady, sir, is dilatory!” 

“ Very, sir.” 

“Had we not better defer the ceremony ?” 

“T think not. Do you suppose she will be 
here soon.” 

“Me, sir!” said the astonished shepherd, 
“how should I know of your lady’s movements ! 
That is a matter belonging to yourself.” 

A few moments more were suffered to elapse 
in this unpleasant state of expectancy, when the 
clergyman renewed his interrogatories : 

“ Did the lady promise to attend at the present 
hour, sir?” 

“What lady ?” 

“Why the lady, to be sure, that you are wait- 
ing here for.” . 

“T did not hear her say anything about it,” 
was the unsatisfactory response. 

“ Then, sir, may I ask why you are here, and 
for what purpose you trifle in the sanctuary of 
the Most High?” said the somewhat enraged 
clerical. 

“T come, sir, simply because you invited all 
those wishing to be united in the holy bonds of 
matrimony to step forward, and I happened to 
entertain such a wish! I am very sorry to have 
misunderstood you, sir, and wish you a very 

day.” 

The benediction was uttered with a solemnity 
of tone very little in accordance with the twitch- 
ing of the facial nerves; and when, after the 
church was closed, the story got wind among the 
congregation, more than one girl regretted that 
her wishes had not been as boldly expressed as 
the young gentleman’s, who had really wished 
to be “ united in the holy bonds of matrimony.” 
—N. O. Picayune. 
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PARLOR PASTIME. 


The Game of Shadow Buff.—The old English 
game of blind man’s buff is so well known that 
the mere mention of its name will be sufficient to 
convince our readers that it is the origin of 
Shadow Buff, much played on the Continent; 
and from the fun it affords, well worthy of tak- 
ing a prominent place among our family Christ- 
mas sports. The game is as follows :—First of 
all, we hang up a sheet or tablecloth against the 
wall, whereon to “cast the shadow.” In front 
of the sheet, and eight or ten feet from it, we are 
to place a lamp or one good light upon a table, 
in order that the shadow or profile of any person 
standing between the light and shect may fall 
thereon. The company being assembled, “ Buff” 
is chosen either by vote or lot, or is, peradven- 
ture, a volunteer. Buff has now to set upona 
very low stool, about four or five feet from the 
wall, and look steadfastly for the “ coming 
shadow.” The merry company now pass in pro- 
cession between the light upon the table and Buff, 
who forfeits if he turns his head in the least de- 
gree. As the forfeits pass before him, he must 
name successively the person to whom the image 
belongs. The mistakes he makes occasion much 
merriment, especially if each person whose turn 
it is to “cast a shadow,” endeavors in every 
way to — his identity ; by stooping if tall, 
tiptoeing if short, by grimace or contortion ; put- 
ting on a long mask nose, and doing other funny 
things. However, as some persons invariably 
“cast their shadows before, Buff guesses right 
at last; and he who till now helped to make the 
fun, must take his turn upon the stool, to be made 
fun of.— Yankee Blade. 


HOSEA BALLOU. 


He held that the true way to cleanse the hard- 
ened and rebellious heart is to inundate it with 
a deluge of love, the only weapon of Omnipo- 
tence. Reason with the sinner, he will meet 
you with subtle argument; threaten him, and he 
will meet you blow for blow; against future in- 
terest he will adroitly balance present pleasure. 
The human heart rises against severity or op- 
pression, while it is soothed by gentleness, as the 
waves of the ocean rise in proportion to the vio- 
lence of the winds, and sink with the breeze, 
until it becomes a gentle zephyr, into mildness 
and serenity. Love, the warm sunshine of our 
existence, subdues the sinner at once; there is 
not one in a thousand whose heart is so harden- 
ed that its genial warmth will not melt it. True 
it is that force can subdue numbers, cunning 
conquers force, intellect can master cunning, but 
love conquers all. There is a vast difference 
between a wounded heart and a contrite spirit. 
You may break ice by force into a thousand 
pieces—it is ice still; but expose it to the warm 
sun, and behold! how quickly it will melt!— 
Biography of Hosea Ballou. 








ENGLISH MUTTON, 


Those who wonder why English mutton is 
held in such high estimation will wonder no long- 
er after reading the following from a London 
correspondent of the National Intelligencer: 

We have heard much of the great weight to 
which sheep are sometimes fed in England, and 
our belief was really staggered by some of the 
reports; but we really saw recently, in one 
country butcher’s shop, four sheep, which had 
been raised in Gloucestershire, whose weight when 
slaughtered and dressed for sale, as mutton, was 
250, 244, 216 and 197 pounds, respectively. A 
shoulder, cut from the largest, weighed 421-2 
pounds. Two Lincolnshire sheep, in the same 
shop, weighed 216 and 201 pounds, respectively. 


+ > 





Literature, as a field for glory, is an arena 
where atomb may be more easily found than 
laurels ; as a means of support, it is the very 
chance of chances.—Henry Ciiles. , 
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TO THE RICH OF THE LAND. 


eee 
BY AMELIA COOKE. 








« ffelp! help! I ask it of ye for them, 
wo oun not the minstrel bold ; 
But aid, I say, in ‘Our Father's’ name, 
The perishing, young and old.” 


Now, now is the time to be serving your God, 
All who have enough, and to spare ; 
Deserve it—do good—ye have much, and ye should 
Be making the poor your care. 
Then leave for awhile, your homes of pride, 
If the snow is falling fast ; 
An errand of mercy will warm your heart, 
Though it braves the northern blast. 


Stand nobly forth in this season of need— 
Prove worthy of your trust; 
And take from your hoard, to the breadless board, 
A tithe of your yellow dust. 
It will stop that agonizing sound— 
‘Tis a babe’s low, wailing cry; 
It turns from its hungry mother’s breast : 
God! the lacteal fount is dry. 


Haste! haste! ye then, for this should be 
Rare work for thee and for thine; 

Heed not the storm—see the shivering form ; 
Take succor to those who pine. 

Do you never give in your homes of ease, 
A thought to the h head? 

Nor think of the cries which go up to Him 
(At your pampered meals) for bread? 





The half frozen tear on the pale, wan cheek? 
The famine glance of the eye? 
Of the worn and sad, so thinly clad? 
O, pass them not idly by! 
Have they who suffer the pangs of want, 
In these cold and pinching hours, 
Strength to fight the battle of life 
With relaxed and weakened powers? 


Whose portion at best is a scanty one, 
But make their little more ; 

And the great ‘I Am” will remember them, 
Who minister to the poor. 

Then leave for awhile your homes of pride, 
Though snow-flakes meet your sight, 

That God’s recording angel may 
Write down thy soul as white. 


4 » 
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RALPH LEONARD: 


—oR,— 
MARION AND. HIS MEN. 
A TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 





BY LIEUT. E. CURTISS HINE. 





Well knows the fair and friendly moon, 
The band that Marion leads, 

The glitter of their rifles, 
The scampering of their steeds.— Bryant. 


Dorine the dark hour of the American Rey- 
olution, few men spread more terror among the 
ranks of the English soldiery than General 
Francis Marion. Unlike most of the other offi- 
cers of note belonging to the continental estab- 
lishment, who came out, as a British colonel once 
expressed it, and fought “like Christians and gen- 
tlemen in the open field,” Marion preferred an- 
other course of action. Lying secreted with his 
men among the swamps and almost impervious 
forests of the South, he would sally forth by 
night with his well-tried band, seamper across 
the moon-lit plains, and making a sudden and 
unexpected rush upon the enemy, spread con- 
fusion and dismay among his ranks. 

At the period of which we are writing, there 
were two parties in the Carolinas, one opposed 
to the war and loyal to King George, and were 
known by the title of Tories, the other ready to 
stake their all upon the great game of indepen- 
dence, and known as Whigs. A feeling of bit- 
ter animosity had become engendered in the 
breasts of these two parties against each other, 
and acts of cruelty and wickedness were as com- 
mon as the withered leaves upon the forest trees 
in the yellow autumn. 

Ralph Leonard, the hero of our tale, was 
a fine young man of about twenty-five, with 
an easy, dignified carriage, an interesting, in- 
telligent countenance, and a smile as sweet 
as his frown was terrible when he had occasion 
for anger. He belonged to the whig party, 
and hated the tory party with a bitterness 
which increased with every act of atrocity on 
their part, and made him a most formidable 
enemy to their success. In the early part of this 
war he had joined the fiery Marion as a private, 
but his talents were quickly appreciated by the 
general, and he was taken as his aid with the 
nominal rank of captain. 

Willet Lounsbury was a man of about forty, 
with coal black hair slightly sprinkled with gray, 
an erect and martial figure, and a bright keen 
eye that gave a bold expression to his swarthy 
features. He was shunned by a large portion of 
the inhabitants, and thought to be a bad man, 
and often expressed his contempt for all around 
him with a bitter sneer. Most people had a sort 
of awe of him, and he seemed rather to wish to 
cultivate this feeling than to do away with it by 
any act of courtesy on his part. He was crabbed 
and churlish to a degree, and used to roam about 
the fields in a sullen mood, muttering to ‘himself 
and growling about something or another con- 
tinually, as though he was discontented with 
himself and all the world around him. He was 
unmarried, for his unsocial habits were not well 
calculated to win the confidence or affection of 
any woman, and so he lived on in loneliness 
upon a small farm left him by a deceased mother, 
rather shunned and avoided by his neighbors, 
whom he seemed as anxious to keep at a distance. 

In the neighborhood of where young Leonard 
and Lounsbury resided, there dwelt an opulent 
planter by the name of Hewitt, who owned a 
large number of slaves, and had become noted 
to all the country round by his hospitality and 
his courteous bearing. Many were the visitors 
who frequented the colonel’s mansion, and at 
times it seemed more like a large hotel than the 
dwelling of a quict country gentleman. Wheth- 
er the smiles of the planter’s daughter had any- 
thing to do with drawing thither so many people, 
I shall leave it for my readers to determine, but 
Ihave upon several occasions seen a piece of 
steel placed within a short distance of a magnet, 
when it was drawn to it in spite of itself. I do 
not say the steel of the human heart is thus 





drawn by the magnet of female charms into their 
presence, but like the shrewd Yankee, I may be 
permitted to guess that it is, and like the Balti- 
morian to reckon that I’m pretty certain of it. 

Mary Hewitt; thou wast a sweet girl, Mary, 
with thy bright black eyes, thy finely rounded 
form, and dark brown hair that hung in ringlets 
round thy oval brunette cheeks! Yes, thou wast 
pretty, or else why did so many young men call 
to inquire after the health of the colonel? Sure- 
ly they must have felt an uncommon deep inter- 
est in the old gentleman’s welfare, did they not? 
And why, before the breaking out of the war, 
did young Ralph Leonard use to spend so many 
winter evenings at the mansion? Was it te 
talk with the colonel about his cotton crop? 
Ah, Mary, I suspect that thou hast much to an- 
swer for! Those bright black eyes I fear look 
too deeply into the heart of my young hero, or 
he would not be thus hanging about thy home, 
and neglecting the affairs of his own! Ah, 
Mary, how could you doit? 

It was in the beginning of the year 1779, and 
the war of the revolution was drenching the fields 
of America in blood, and many of her bravest 
and her noblest already slept the sleep that 
knows no waking. In a little lane leading from 
the mansion of Colonel Hewitt to the highway, 
two young persons might have been seen walking 
arm in arm towards a noble steed that stood ready 
saddled and bridled and hitched to a huge pop- 
lar which threw its long shadow over the ground. 
It was about nine o’clock in the evening and the 
moon was shining down brightly through the 
crisp wintry air, and its rays fell like showers 
of liquid silver on the frozen waters of many a 
glittering stream, and lighted up the countenances 
of the two individuals as they strolled down the 
lane. There was something almost radiant in 
the beauty of the female as those silvery rays 
fell upon her features, while the face of the man 
looked solemn and care-worn. 

“ And so, Ralph, you have decided to enter 
the army and join the valiant Marion ?” said the 
lady, whom the reader will have no difficulty in 
conjecturing was none other than Mary Hewitt. 
“ Well, sorry as I am to part with you, I cannot 
but commend your resolution. The country 
now requires the service of every arm that can 
wield a sword or aim a rifle, and dearly as I love 
you, I cannot let my selfish feelings detain you 
from the field of glory. 

** Go where glory waits thee, 
But while fame elates thee, 
O, then, remember me!’ ” 

“ Ah, can I forget thee, Mary? But as you 
say, I must do battle in my bleeding country’s 
cause. The tories are mustering their forces 
and are committing acts of cruelty and depreda- 
tions throughout the State, and last night I heard 
that that villain Lounsbury had gone off and 
joined the loyalists. If I ever fall in with that 
fellow wont I make him smoke ?” 

“T suppose you didn’t know that he wasa 
rival of yours ?” 

“Not I indeed. I supposed he was callous to 
female charms !” 

“Tt seems you were mistaken then. No longer 
ago than the night before last, he did me the 
honor to come here and make me an offer of his 
hand. Heart I suppose he has none to give.” 

“Tf he has one it is of steel. But what an- 
swer did you make him ?” 

“O, you know well enough, Ralph! But in 
my refusal I was as gentle and courteous as I 
well could be. I did not wish to wound his 
feelings.” 

“ And he appreciated your delicacy ?” 

“Indeed he did not. He flew into a violent 
passion, turned almost black in the face with 
rage, swore that he would marry me sometime 
or another, and left in a towering passion.” 

“ Mary, that Lounsbury is a dangerous man. 


. He meditates mischief, and it would be well for 


you to be upon your guard. If he has, as re- 
ported, gone off and joined the loyalists, he may 
have it in his power to do you a lasting injury. 
You must be upon your guard.” 

“T shall be watchful, love. But it is getting 
chilly here, I must go back to the house, for 
father will be wondering what has become of me. 
Good night, and may God bless you, and return 
you in safety to my arms !” 

The next moment the steed was galloping 
along the highway, bearing his erect and stately 
rider, while the fair young girl hastened back to 
her father. 

No sooner had the spot become silent, than 
the person of a man was beheld descending the 
trunk of the large poplar tree under which the 
lovers had been conversing. It was none other 
than Willet Lounsbury, and he had been con- 
cealed among the branches of the tree, and had 
overheard every word that had been uttered. A 
rifle was hung over his shoulders, in a black 
leather girdle was stuck a brace of heavy horse- 
pistols, and as he came out from the shadow of 
the tree, and the moonbeams fell upon his face, 
there was something diabolical in the workings 
of his features. 

“So, so,” muttered he, with an oath, “I have 
found out the reason for the aversion of Mary 
Hewitt to myself! And he calls me a villain, 
does he? He’ll find that if I have the name I'll 
have the game as well! And as for that little 
brunette minx—if she does not become Mrs. 
Lounsbury, it will be because there is no chap- 
lain in the loyalist corps to make her so!” And 
with a horrid imprecation he started off over the 
fields towards the great forest, whose dim outlines 
could be just distinguished in the silvery moon- 
light. 

In the depth of that forest the royalists or to- 
ries, some six or seven hundred in number, had 
formed an encampment, from which they used 
to sally forth and commit all kinds of depreda- 
tions upon the whigs, nor were they always very 
scrupulous either as to whether a man espoused 
the British or American cause, if he chanced to 
have much valuable property in his possession, 
which was easy to be transferred to their camp. 
The commander of this delectable corps was one 
Hugh Lindsay, a desperate fellow, who, like the 
wandering Arabs, had for years drawn his sword 
against society and all law and order, but being 
of determined bravery and Herculean strength, 
he had commended himself to the tory party by 


‘its mark. 





several desperate deeds, and had been chosen as 
their leader by acclamation. 

On the night to which we have alluded, Lind. 
say had retired to his bed, which consisted of a 
number of blankets piled upon the frozen ground, 
when his orderly announced to him that a man 
had made his appearance at the outposts, and 
had expressed a desire to see him without a mo- 
ment’s delay. The captain therefore rose and 
dressed himself, and ordered that the stranger 
should be admitted. A moment later, and Wil- 
let Lounsbury was ushered into his presence. 

“ Well,” said Lindsay, gruffly, for he did not 
like the idea of being called up after he had re- 
tired, “what is the important business that has 
brought you to my camp at this unseasonable 
hour?” 

“Tam desirous of joining your band.” 

“ Surely you need not have disturbed me after 
T had turned in, about such a matter. To-morrow 
morning would have done just as well, if not a 
little better.” 

“ But before I consent to join, there are certain 
agreements to be made with you. My name is 
Lounsbury.” 

“ O, I have heard of you before, sir. Of course 
you wish to be an officer.” 

“T do not care so much for that. It is revenge 
that I am after.” 

“ And how can I assist you ?” 

“You have heard of Colonel Hewitt ?” 

“ What, that violent whig partizan, who en- 
tertains the continental officers, and says, if he 
had Ais way, he would hang every loyalist he 
could find upon the soil of Carolina? Well, I 
do know him, and I’m going to pay the old 
scoundrel a visit some of these nights, and make 
a bonfire of his mansion.” 

“ That’s the talk! And will you assist me?’ 

“In what ?” 

‘He has a daughter who has rejected my offer 
of marriage. I wish to seize her, bring her to 
this camp, and have her compelled to wed me 
in order to save her life. Have you any chap- 
lain attached to your command ?” 

“O yes, we have a sort of renegade amongst 
us, who has once been a minister. He is a very 
accommodating fellow, and will do up the busi- 
ness for you.” 

“ And will you assist me in carrying out my 
plan for revenge ?” 

“Stop a bit. Do you know where the colo- 
nel keeps his money and plate? I have heard 
that he secretes it at night, and it would not do 
to make the descent in the day time, or we might 
have Marion and his men down upon us.” 

“Yes, I know where he puts it, one of his 
negro servants informed me the other night.” 

“ Well, you take me to the spot, and point it 
out to me, and I will promise to aid you in ob- 
taining the girl.” 

“On that condition I will join you.” 

“Enough said—good night then; I wish to 
turn in again.” 

Ralph Leonard, on leaving the premises of 
Colonel Hewitt, repaired at once to the head 
quarters of Marion. He was encamped in the 
very midst of a dark swamp, upon a little island 
surrounded by stagnant pools. Our young hero 
could not but admire the spirit of patriotism 
which prompted men to leave behind them com- 
fortable homes, and take up their abode in such 
a lonely and pestilential spot, and proceeding to 
the rude log hut of the general, he made known 
his wishes, and was quickly enrolled as one of 
his band. It was not long ere Ralph had an op- 
portunity of distinguishing himself in an engage- 
ment with a party of loyalists, detached from the 
main body encamped in the forest to procure 
forage for their horses, and so impressed was 
Marion with the prowess of our hero that he at 
once made him his aid, with the rank of cap- 
tain, as we before stated. 

The genera! was extremely anxious to make 
an attack upon the tory camp commanded by 
Lindsay, who was a bitter personal enemy of 
his, and for some days prior to the arrival of 
Ralph Leonard, he had been making arrange- 
ments for effecting his object. Our hero, as aid 
to the general, was of course cognizant of all 
his plans, and it was not long ere a circumstance 
occurred which induced him to urge his com- 
mander no longer to delay his meditated assault 
upon the tory camp. 

It was a dark and rainy night in the latter part 
of the month of March, 1779, and the family of 
Colonel Hewitt were sunk in slaumbers, notwith- 
standing the proximity of the loyalist encamp- 
ment, and the danger to which they were almost 
hourly subjected. It was one of those wild tem- 
pests known as an “ equinoctial storm,” and 
the wind shricked and howled around the man- 
sion, as if warning the inmates that trouble was 
at hand! As the clock struck the hour of mid- 
night, aloud rapping on the door awakened the 
colonel, and he put his head out of an upper 
window, and inquired what was wanted. But 
what was his horror on beholding, by a flash of 
lightning that for a moment illuminated the 
whole landscape, his lane filled with armed men! 

“Open the door, you old rebel! open the 
door!” shouted the voice of the leader, but it 
was the last words he ever uttered! The colo- 
nel had aimed his trusty rifle at the sound—a 
flash—a sharp report, and with a loud groan 
Lindsay sank to the earth a corpse ! 

“ Rush on, my men! rush on, and burst open 
the door!’ called out the harsh voice of Louns- 
bury, who the day before had been elected the 
lieutenant of the band, and who now by the fall 
of Lindsay had kecome the chief, “rush on !— 
there’s plenty of money and plate in the house— 
plenty of good liquors,—rush on, my boys !”’ 

Again the deadly rifle sent its sharp report 
upon the stormy night air, but this time it missed 
A huge tory by the side of Louns- 
bury was struck down, pierced through the heart, 
but the new leader escaped ! 

Crowds were now rushing against the door 
with all their might, but still it did not give way. 
The old rifle from the upper window was send- 
ing death among the ranks of the tories, whose 
powder had become wet by the storm so that 
they could not return the fire. One after another 
had fallen to the earth, while efforts were being 
made to stave in the door, and yet it did not give 
way. The rifle, however, continued to do its work 








with the most unerring certainty. Every dis- 
charge brought down a loyalist, until at length 
the lane was strewed with them ! 

At length Lounsbury bethought him of a plan 
to open the door, and immediately acted upon it. 
Taking a heavy rail from the fence, he ordered 
ten men to seize it and use it as a sort of batter- 
ing ram to burst the door from its hinges. In 
this he at length succeeded, and the miscreants 
came pouring into the house, not sorry to cscape 
the terrible rifle of the colonel. 

An indiscriminate slaughter now ensued. On 
first entering, Lounsbury had placed a sentinel 
over the door of Mary’s chamber, which was in 
an upper story, with orders to admit no one save 
himself, so that she was in a measure out of dan- 
ger, but every other member of the household, 
including the old planter himself, who fought 
desperately to the last, were slain. Even the 
poor negroes, who liad taken no active part in 
the defence, were bayoneted in cold blood—the 
monsters spared neither ages, sexes nor condi- 
tions ! 

It was not long ere Lounsbury entered the 
apartment of Mary, where he found her sunk in 
a deep swoon. Ordering four of his men to take 
her up and carry her carefully down to the lane, 
and there await his coming, he repaired to the 
cellar, where he had been informed by one of the 
negroes some time before the colonel was wont 
to conceal his treasures. There he found some 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars in gold, besides a 
large quantity of valuable plate, and entrusting 
the latter to one of his men, while the former he 
secured about his own person, he took his de- 
parture, having first caused the building to be 
fired in several places. 

It was not many moments before the flames 
burst forth in every direction, and threw their 
lurid glare upon the stormy night-air, the crowds 
of armed tories in the lane, the giant poplar wav- 
ing its nude arms to and fro as if in distress, the 
pale features of the unconscious Mary, and the 
fiend-like face of Lounsbury bending over her, 
and endeavoring to restore her to sensibility! It 
was a scene for a painter, and such a scene as 
was often, often witnessed in those stormy days 
that “tried men’s souls !” 

And by the lurid light of that burning mansion 
did those armed miscreants take their departure, 
bearing with them upon a sort of rude litter, 
hastily constructed, the pale form of the gentle 
Mary, who was now restored to consciousness, 
but who prayed that she might be permitted to 
share the fate of her murdered father. But to 
this Lounsbury would not consent, He assured 
her that a brighter destiny was in store for her, 
that she was destined to become the bride of the 
loyalist leader, and that she ought to consider 
herself as highly honored in being thus selected 
from all the world beside. To these remarks, 
delivered in a tone of bitter irony, the unfortu- 
nate girl made no reply, and it was not long ere 
the tories arrived at their encampment in the 
midst of the forest. Here Mary was confined in 
a strong log building which Lounsbury had con- 
structed for that purpose, and where he informed 
her she would remain until the ensuing Sunday 
evening, when she was either to wed him volun- 
tarily, or the marriage was to take place without 
her consent. 

But innocence will usually find a friend, even 
when in its most helpless state. It chanced that 
the very negro which Lounsbury appointed to 
attend upon Mary had once belonged to her 
father, and had received many little presents 
from the maiden. This negro expressed no little 
sympathy for the misfortunes of his former mis- 
tress, and a desire to serve her. Mary accord- 
ingly wrote a long letter to Ralph Leonard, de- 
tailing the particulars of the outrage, and urging 
him to hasten to her assistance, and despatched 
the faithful negro with it toe the camp of Marion. 
But still she was in a state of constant anxiety, 
lest it should be intercepted and read before it 
reached its destination, and all her hopes be thus 
dashed to the ground, and as day after day 
elapsed, and nothing was heard from the negro, 
she became sick at heart, and a kind of gloomy 
despair took possession of her soul. 

At last the fatal Sabbath eve arrived, on which 
Lounsbury declared she was to become his wife. 
A large party were assembled at the tent of the 
leader, the accommodating chaplain was in at- 
tendance, and Mary was led in pale as a ghost, 
and more dead than alive, to perform her part of 
the ceremony. 

But just at the instant when she was about 
being held up to go through with the solemn 
mockery, a loud din was heard at the outposts. 

“Marion is upon us! Marion is upon us!” 
cried an officer rushing into the tent, and all was 
confusion and dismay! It was indeed Marion’s 
men, who were hewing down the loyalists as the 
western pioneer hews down the trees of the wil- 
derness, and taken by surprise as they were, they 
made but a feeble resistance. The whole force 
were slain or captured, and Lounsbury fell by 
the hand of Ralph Leonard. 

But Marion would have his whim gratified. 
Gathering his officers together beneath the tent 


of the tory chief, he compelled the renegade cler- | 


gyman to perform the marriage ceremony for 
his young aid and Mary Hewitt, in the presence 


of the dying Lounsbury, who however was con- | 


scious of what was going on, and gnashed his 


tecth with rage, as his wild spirit departed for- | 


ever! 





+ > 
COST OF PREACHING. 


Some people talk a great deal about ministers, 
and the cost of keeping them, paying their house 
rent, table expenses, and other items of salary, 
Did such persons ever think that it costs thirty- 
five millions of dollars to pay the salaries of 
American lawyers; that twelve millions of dol- 


lars are paid out annually to keep our criminals, | 


and ten millions of dollars to keep the dogs in 
the midst of us alive ; while only six millions of 
dollars are spent annually to sustain six thousand 
ministers in the United States. These are facts, 
and statistics will show them to be facts. 
one thing exerts such a mighty influence in keep- 
ing this mighty republic from falling to pieces, 
as the Bible and its ministers.— Western Christian 
Advocate. 





It is not a great misfortune to oblige ingrates ; 
but it is an insupportable one to be obliged by 
a wicked man.—Kochefoucauld. 


No | 





MINERAL CANDLES, 


There is a qu about twelve mile 
west of Edinburgh. | in the immediate Slasher 
hood of a picturesque froup of trap-rocks, known 
as the Binny Crags. The quarry itself is of white 
sandstone, but there rests immediately above it a 
thick bed of dark colored shale, over which the 
hot trap must of old have flowed, and which was 
subjected, in consequence, to a sort of natural dis- 
tillation. The distilled substance, shut v 
closely up, found its way into the vertical - 
ces of the bed of white stone beneath, and in these 
crevices the quarriers now find it. It exists as a 
light waxy matter, varying in color in the mass 
from that of boge to that of dark amber— 
melts at nearly the same temperature as bees’ 
wax, which it equals in hardness—and burns with 
a bright flame; and many years ago the quarri- 
ers employed at the work, struck by its peculiar 
qualities, learned to convert it into very dark 
colored candles, which, though rather smoky, 
gave a not bad light, and which were occasion- 
ally purchased from them as objects of curiosity, 
but much oftener consumed in their cottages. 
There, however, the thing rested ; and in vain, 
for ought that the scien world profited by it 
—has nature distilled the shale, or the quarriers 
converted the proceeds of the distillation into 
=. 

ot man ars since, however, some one 

without taking the hint from the Binn quarry, 
thought of distilling shale. Some of the shales 
of the Oolite are exceedingly rich in an inflam- 
mable substance, resolving into gas and tar, which 
once existed as the integumentary framework of 
innumerable am and belemnites, and 
which yielded, when subjected to the retort, oils, 
naphthas, and a waxy-like substance, known, 
from gy of its chemical affinities, as par- 
afine, this parafine, beautiful candles are 
made, in no degree inferior to those of wax ; and 
extensive works for their manufacture by distil- 
lation have been of late established among the 
Kimmeridge shales of England. In our own 
country, similar works are now in operation 
pone Se shales of the Coal Measures only a 
poh distant pe ape nature had carted 
on means of the molten untold 
before. ‘The ‘Torbane-hill. minerat r,s 


T eer a 
coal in Scotland, and legally a shale in Prussia, 
and which the lessees can work here because it 
is a coal, and sell there free of duty because it is 
not a coal—derives its chief value from the pro- 
Ids in distillation. 

Naphtha and parafine to the value of five 
pounds fifteen shillings can be extracted from 
every ton of it; and from the parafine beautiful 
snow-white candles can be manufactured. Nay, 
more wonderful still! these snow-white candles 
can be made out of dark Irish turf, and extensive 
works are at present in the course of erection for 
converting the black bogs of Kildare into para- 
fine . Were we not justified in remark- 
ing, that the progress of candle-making illustrates 
admirably the general a. of economic sci- 
ence and the arts? Were pay Bene Sven 
work to-morrow, we could now excellently 
well in the article of waz-candles without them, 
so long as there were bogs in Ireland, shales in 
the Coal Measures, or the Oolite or brown min- 
eral at Torbane Hill.—Edinburgh Witness. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
PERSEVERE, 





BY MRS. M. W. CURTIS. 


When thou knowest thou art right, 
Though huge barriers meet the sight, 
Though the way seems dark as night, 


He who strives the most will gain, 

Then never let thy courage wane; 

Listlesa repinings are in vain— 
Persevere. 


Endeavor, for thou canst not tell, 

But in thy aim thou mayst excel; 

Hope on, and all may yet be well,— 
Persevere. 


_ 


THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


We have already printed a‘good deal on the 
subject of Sinope, but perhaps not the followin 
anecdote :—‘ The officer whom Prince Menschi- 
koff sent from Odessa to St. Petersburg with the 
despatches announcing the victory at Sinope, 
spared no exertion to accomplish his journe; 
with unusual speed, and on arriving at the capi- 
tal, was, according to Russian custom, immedi- 
ately ushered into the presence of the emperor, 
to whom he delivered his dispatches, saying, “I 
bring your majesty intelligence of the successful 
issue of a considerable action.’ On which the 
emperor, much gratified, took him with him into 
his cabinet, and seated himself to peruse their 
contents. When he had finished, and addressed 
himself to the welcome courier to express his 
delight at the tidings, he found that the officer, 
worn out with fatigue, had fallen asleep, nor was 
he to be aroused by any ordinary means. Wi'h 
that quick appreciation of human nature peculiar 
to the czar, he called out roughly, ‘So and so, 
your horses are ready,’ and the zealous courier 
at once started up to his supposed duty. The 
emperor then inquired of him what rank he had. 
‘Kapitan.’ ‘ Well, then, (to an adjutant in at- 
tendance), bring me a pair of epaulettes ; I pro- 
mote you on the spot to be Podpolkownick (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel). Embrace me ;’ and when the 
astonished officer had availed himself of this rare 
distinction, the czar kissed him on his cheek. 
Since then no ruthless razor has been allowed to 

rofane the cheek hallowed by the emperor’s 

ips.”’"—London Chronicle. 











A LARGE THROAT. 


The Morning Star, published at Cincinnati, 
relates the following anecdote of a young gen- 
tleman of Georgia, who expended a large fortune 
—money, land, negroes, everything, in a course 
of intemperance and profligacy. 

As he had just paid a last year’s grog bill of 
$900, one day he was walking in the streets lei- 
surely, when seeing & physician on the opposite 
side he called out to him to come over. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “I wish you’d just take a 
| look down my throat.” 
| “J don’t discover anything, sir,” 
| tor, after looking very carefully. 

“You don’t,” said he, ‘“‘ why that’s strange, 
} will you be kind enough, sir, to give another 
| look.” 
} Really, sir,’ 
look, ‘I don’t see anything.’ 

“No? why, doctor; there is a farm, ten thou- 
sand dollars, and twenty negroes gone down 
there !” 





said the doc- 


’ said the doctor, after a second 
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THE BRAHMIN MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


| The man and woman go into the water with 
| a cow and calf, and an old priest. The man 
| doth hold his hand by the old man’s hand, and 
j the wife’s hand by the husband’s, and all have 
the cow by the tail, and they pour water out of 
a brass pot on the cow’s tail, and then the old 
man ties him and her together by their clothes, 
and they give to the Brahmane the cow and calf. 
Then they go to divers other idols and give 
money, and then they go their way. 1 


It is need- 
less to observe, that the money given to the idols 
at the conclusion of this marriage ceremony, is 
taken by the priest.—Jfisstonary Records. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MY FIRST LOVE, 





* BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 

It was a bud within my breast, 
By artless nature nursed ; 

It seems, perchance, the loveliest, 
Because it was the first. 


The forehead white, the brows of jet, 
The simple heart, and good, 

I would not, if I could forget— 
I could not, if I would. 


Where’er I walk with work-day men, 
That flowery May recurs; 

The cold, sad world had come not then 
Between my heart and her’s. 


Her thoughts were painted in the glow 
That softly went and came; 

She was a queen in spirit, though 
A cottage girl in name. 


Long since o’ergrown with sad regrets, 
My weary heart no more 

Hath soil that beareth violets 
So sweet as those of yore. 


Yet, Jessie, sweet young Jessie, yet 
With thee I roam the past; 

My heart must all its dreams forget, 
But this shall be the last. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE TWO SHILLING PIECE. 


- 








Tuere it lay—as bright and shining as any 
of its brethren, and to a merely casual observer, 
as well entitled to the name it bore. And yet, 
it was an unmistakeable counterfeit, and an easi- 
ly discovered one beside. Whenor where it was 
made—by whom—or for what purpose, we know 
not. At the time when we would first introduce 
it to our readers, it was with a quantity of other 
small change safely enclosed in the hand of a 
young man who accompanied by a friend, sprang 
lightly from the steps of an omnibus, and took 
his way toward the business part of the city. 

“Nothing more provoking,” he exclaimed, 
“than being obliged to change a bill in an om- 
nibus. The driver always grumbles, and rightly 
enough, too, for the passengers are annoyed at 
the detention, and the unfortunate individual 
who has forgotten to supply himself with a six- 
pence, runs the risk of receiving half a dozen bad 
sixpences or shillings, simply because he has not 
brass enough to keep a dozen people waiting 
while he looks at his change. And here isa 
case in point. Just look at this quarter. As 
complete a counterfeit as you often meet with.” 

“ Tt is indeed,” returned the friend. “‘ Should 
you know the driver if you met him again ?” 

“Not I. He is but one among a thousand. 
Let him go, I will get rid of it. No fear of my 
being a loser.” 

“«T threw its counterpart into the river this 
morning, Harry.” 

“And why? Push it about. It is worth 
twenty-five cents as long as you can get it for 
it.” 

“ Possibly, but the question is, where will it 
stop? In whose hands will it become valueless ? 
Perchance in those of the widow or the orphan.” 

“Pshaw, Dick. You are too deep into these 
things. Take care of number one in the first 
place. Counterfeit money will be passed.” 

“But I will not be the one to pass it. Take 
my advice, and put that quarter where none 
will find it.” 

“T shall certainly rid myself of it as soon as 
possible,” was the equivocal reply, and the 
friends parted for the day. 

Ten minutes after, the glittering quarter was 
with a quantity of other loose change swept care- 
lessly from the counter of a well-known cigar 
store, and safely deposited in the drawer below, 
while its previous owner, leisurely placed four 
prime cigars in his case, and well satisfied with 
the exchange, proceeded on his walk. It was a 
matter of too little consequence to cause any- 
thing more than a momentary feeling of vexation 
in the retailer of extra fine cigars and best chew- 
ing tobacco, when the trick was discovered. It 
was only to keep it moving, and no one need 
be a loser. So it was passed off upon the first 
short-sighted customer, and he in his turn still 
deemed it best to keep it moving, and in settling 
an old account at his tailor’s, threw it in with the 
odd change. So it passed from one to another, 
until, somewhat the worse for wear, it was safely 
lodged in a clothing store, where we will leave it 
for the present, and beg the reader to accompany 
us to another part of the great city, an obscure 
street, it is true, but where many honest hearts 
may be found. 

In one of the poorest of the many poor apart- 
ments which formed one of those buildings often 
erected for the accommodation of the poor, sat a 
respectable looking, ‘middle-aged woman, busily 
plying her needle by the dim light of a tallow 
candle. There was an air of neatness in her ap- 
pearance, and in the arrangement of the scanty 
furniture of the room, which showed a sense of 
propriety, not always found to accompany ex- 
treme poverty. Two little children were quietly 
sleeping upon a straw bed in one corner of the 
room, and on a small cot lay another somewhat 
older, also slumbering, but with that uneasy, 
restless sleep, which evinces mental disturbance 
or bodily suffering. 

The mother gazed tearfully upon her eldest 
born. In happier days, when a kind husband 

had stood by her side to guard her from life’s 
ills, Ella had been her darling and her pride ; 
and even now, in want and sorrow, her bright 
smile and words of love could cheer the aching 
heart, and give new strength to the weary frame. 

“ Dear Ella,” she murmured. “ The fever is 
on her now; she will soon awake. Poor child! 
she needs better care than I can give her.” 

A distressing fit of coughing now awakened 
the little sufferer. 

“Dear mama,” she whispered, as soon as 
she could regain her breath, ‘do lay aside 
your work for to-night. You have done enough 
and you are tired. Lie down by me and rest.” 
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“Not yet, dearest. It is still early. You 
know I must finish this work to-morrow.” 

“O, how I wish I could help you. Did I not 
begin to sew quite neatly before I was ill ?” 

“ You did, darling, and you will again before 
many weeks, I hope. But do not talk, for it 
brings on that bad cough. Try to sleep again.” 

“T will, mama, but first give me water. My 
mouth is so parched.” 

The mother held the cool water to her lips. 
She drank a little, and then with a quiet “ thank 
you,” lay back upon her pillow, but there was 
still a wishful look upon her countenance, and 
her mother said, tenderly : 

“Is there anything else I can do for you, 
Ella 2?” 

“No, mama. I was only thinking of that 
nice lemonade father made for me once when I 
was sick with the measles. It was very foolish 
in me to think of it,” she continued, as she 
heard an involuntary sigh from her mother; 
“but the water does not taste good, now I am 
sick.” 

Again she slept, and the wearied mother re- 
sumed her needle. Tear after tear stole down 
her cheek as she bent over her task. 

“Poor child!” she murmured. “It seems 
hard that I must deny her so trifling a luxury, 
but, alas ! there are so many absolute necessities 
to be provided. Perhaps if I work an hour or 
two longer, I might complete another garment 
before to-morrow evening, and then I should re- 
ceive a little more than I expected. I must buy 
coal, if possible, for it is so hard to make poor 
Ella comfortable with the blocks which the chil- 
dren pick up. Half bushel will do, and then 
there must be bread and candles. I promised 
the children a bit of salt fish, but I will coax them 
to wait, and I will go without the tea which I 
hoped to have bought, and the dear child shall 
have a lemon and a little louf sugar, as she did 
when she had the measles. Poor thing! how 
well she remembered the lemonade which her 
father made for her.” 

Animated with the hope of procuring this little 
luxury for her suffering child, the weary fingers 
moved still faster, and it was not until busy 
sounds told the near approach of morning, that 
the task was relinquished, and the almost ex- 
hausted woman threw herself upon the bed to 
seek an hour or two of repose. Every leisure 
moment during the following day was devoted 
to her needle, and early in the evening the work 
was completed. Fatigue was forgotten, and with 
a cheerful countenance she prepared to take the 
clothes to her employer. In the fullness of her 
heart, she could not help whispering to Ella as 
she kissed her burning cheek, “ mother will try 
to bring you a lemon, dear;” and though the 
unselfish child immediately assured her that she 
could very well do without it, yet the brighten- 
ing of the eye and the look of gratitude only 
strengthened her resolution. 

A quick walk brought the mother to the shop 
of her employer. The work was examined, ap- 
proved, and paid for. With a light heart she 
turned toward home, holding in her hand the 
hardly earned sum which was to procure so 
many comforts. To the coal yard first she 
went. Here her purchase was soon made, and 
an obliging lad to whom she had formerly done 
small favors, offered to carry the heavy basket to 
her room. Some other necessaries were bought, 
and then the woman paused and gazed thought- 
fully at the last piece of money which remained. 
It was a quarter. 

“T think [may make out the bit of fish for 
the children yet,” she said to herself, “but I 
must make sure of the lemon and sugar fisrt.” 

She stepped into a brightly lighted grocery. 

“ Have you lemons ?”’ 

“Very fine ones,” was the reply; “ but they 
are very high at present. Sixpence a-piece.” 

“Could you not let me have one or two a 
little lower. They are for sickness.” 

“Might let you have two for ten cents, per- 
haps, but it will be a dead loss to us. Don’t 
make a cent profit on them.” 

The lemons and the crushed sugar were laid 
aside, and the remaining pennies would still 
buy the bit of fish. Almost exultingly the moth- 
er seized her treasures and laying the quarter 
upon the counter, turned to leave the shop. But 
her progress was arrested by a loud call of : 

“Stop, woman, this piece of money is coun- 
terfeit.” 

Tremblingly she returned. 

“Tt was just given me by Mr. Stimpson in 
payment for work,” she said. “TI will leave 
my bundle here, and go back with it to him. 
No doubt he will exchange it.” 

“T should think so,” was the reply; for 
the perfect simplicity and openness with which 
the woman spoke, evinced her honesty. 

The delay was tedious, but it was unavoid- 
able, and, as rapidly as possible she retraced her 
steps, and before many minutes, again present- 
ed herself before Mr. Stimpson. 

“Well, my good woman, what nowt I 
thought our business was settled for to-night.” 

“Yes, sir, but if you please, this is a counter- 
feit quarter. I tried to pass it at a grocery, and 
they refused to take it.” 

The gentleman examined it closely. 

“Tt is a counterfeit, certainly,” he replied. 
“Are you sure that I gave it to you ? 
careful what money I take.” 

“Thad none but what I received from you, 
sir.” 

A doubt was still expressed upon Mr. Stimp- 
son’s countenance. 

After a pause, he said coolly : 

“TI did not pay you myself, but merely direct- 
ed the boy to give you so much. I will ask him 
if this piece of money was among what he gave 
you.” 

“T assure you, sir, I had not another,” urged 
the poor woman, with energy, but no attention 
was paid to her remark. 

“ Here, William.” 

The lad obeyed the summons, and the piece 
of money was laid before him. 

“Did you give that counterfeit quarter to this 
woman about half an hour ago?” 

“ Of course [ did not, sir. 
terfeits nor take them.” 

“You see I ean do nothing for you,” resum- 


I am very 


I never pass coun- 





ed the employer, turning to the woman. The 
lad knows what he is about, and he says he never 
gave it to you.” 

“But I tell you, sir, that I had no other 
money !” was the indignant reply. 

“T have no proof of that, so now take your 
quarter and go your way. You will pass it easy 
enough.” 

“But I will not pass it, sir. If I am poor, 
thank God, I am honest, and will not wrong 
another, even when I am wronged myself.” 

“‘ What a spirit spoke there!” laughingly ex- 
claimed Mr. Stimpson to a by-stander, as with 
a firm step, though a despairing heart, the in- 
jared woman quitted the shop, leaving the two 
shilling piece upon the counter. 

“A noble spirit,” was the answer. “I can ad- 
mire uprightness in another, even if I am not 
over-careful myself. You were hard upon her, 
Stimpson. The loss was more to her than it 
would have been to you.” 

“ There would be no end to imposition if I did 
not protect myself.” 

“ Perhaps so,” was the careless reply ; and at 
the same moment, the speaker took up the 
counterfeit quarter. 

A slight mark attracted his attention, and 
with a sudden exclamation, he hastily left the 
shop. 

“I wish Iknew which way the woman went,” 
he muttered, as he stood in the open air, and 
looked eagerly around. 

“‘T know that quarter well. I set my private 
mark upon it the day that the omnibus driver 
passed it upon me. I had some curiosity to see 
whether it would ever come into my hands again. 
Truman was right, after all. There’s no telling 
where these things will stop. Iam sorry for that 
poor woman. She has the right stuff in her, I 
am sure.” 

At this moment he saw the object of his 
search standing near a lamp post, at a short dis- 
tance from him. 

“ That must be the woman—what can she be 
doing there?’ he exclaimed, as with hasty 
steps he walked towards her. 

“Why do you stand in the night air, good 
woman ?” 

She started as if waking from a dream at the 
sound of his voice, and drawing her tattered 
shawl around her, moved quickly away. Un- 
observed, he still kept sight of her. At the door 
of the grocery, she paused. For a moment she 
stood irresolute. At length she entered, and 
her companion followed and stood beside her at 
the counter. 

“Mr. Stimpson will not exchange the money 
for me,” she said, timidly, “but if you would be 
so kind as to let me have the little bundle and 
trust me for a day or two.” 

“Can’t do it, good woman. Sorry for you, 
but we go in for cash. No credit given.” 

“Tf I could only have the lemon,” she mur- 
mured, but there was no encouragement in the 
countenance of the man she addressed, and sad- 
ly she turned away. 

“Tt is so hard to disappoint poor Ella,” she 
said, as she wiped the tears from her eyes, and 
slowly turned toward her ownhome. “Icould 
bear all the rest. But thank God, I have wrong- 
ed no one. [I will trust in Him. He will 
provide.” 

At this moment, a hand was laid upon her 
shoulder, and her little parcel was held before 
her. 

“ Here is what you purchased, good woman, 
and here is another quarter for you—an honest 
one, I believe.” 

“God bless you, sir, whoever you may be!” 
was the reply; and then with a sudden burst of 
feeling, the grateful woman added : 

“Omy poor Ella. She will yet have her 
lemonade. Excuse me, sir, but I toiled so many 
weary hours to procure those lemons and the su- 
gar for my sick child, and then to be disappoint- 
ed after all. It almost broke my heart.” 

“Here is something to buy Ella some more 
lemons,” said the young man, slipping another 
piece of money into her hand. 

And with a kind good evening, he walked 
away, well satisfied with the little incident which 
had occurred, and with a secret resolution if 
another counterfeit came in his way, to abandon 
his motto of “‘ Keep it moving,” and remember, 
that no one could know where it would stop. 





CHINESE FISHERIES IN CALIFORNIA. ~ 


On the south side of Rincon Point, near the 
mouth of Mission Creek, there is a settlement of 
Chinese. It consists of about one hundred and 
fifty inhabitants, who are chiefly engaged in fish- 
ing. They have twenty-five boats, some of which 
may be seen at all hours moving over the waters 
—some going to, others returning from, the fish- 
ing-grounds. The houses are placed in a line on 
each side of the one street of the village, and 
look neat and comfortable. Here and there a 
group is seen making fish-lines, and with their 
rude machines, stacking in heaps the quantities 
of fish, which, lying on all sides around, dry in 
the sun, and emit an ancient and fish-like odor. 
The fish which they catch, consist of sturgeon, 
rates and shark, and large quantities of herring. 
The latter are dried whole, while the larger are cut 
into thin pieces. Whenthey are sufficiently dry, 
they are packed in barrels, boxes, or sacks, and 
sent into town to be disposed of to those of their 
countrymen who are going to the mines, or are 
bound upon long voyages. An intelligent Chi- 
naman told us that the average yield of their fish- 
ing a day was about three thousand pounds, and 
that they found ready sale for them at five dol- 
lars the hundred pounds, which would amount 
in money to six hundred dollars, or, if the esti- 
mate of the number of inhabitants is correct, to 
four dollars per man.—California Journal. 
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GREAT PROFIT OF PEACHES, 


Six years ago, an honest, hard-working man 
went from the vicinity of Norwich, Connecticut, 
out to the far west. He had in his pocket a small 
capital of four hundred dollars, which he had 
carefully husbanded against a rainy day. On 
arriving at his place of destination, he wisely pur- 
chased for himself a snug little farm, which he 
stocked as much as it could bear—not with wheat, 
corn, sheep or cattle, but with peach trees. His 
neighbors, no doubt, thought him foolish and 
visionary, but he kept his own counsel. His 
second crop of peaches yielded him sufficient to 
pay for his land, and leave him a gain of four 
handred dollars besides. But this year his im- 
mense peach orchards yielded him at the least 
calculation, a clear profit of thirty thousand dol- 
lars.— Augusta ( Ga.) Republic. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE WHITE CURL PAPERS. 
BY THE OLD ’UN. 

“ You're a hateful, tantalizing thing!’’ cried 
Miss Popkin, the pretty mantua-maker, to her 
late lover, Mr. Augustus Tenon, a young car- 
penter, who had just set up for himself, and was 
to have married the petulant beauty, whom he 
had just accused of the unpardonable sin of 
flirting. 

“Very well, Julia—it’s all very well,” said 
the young man, in that tone, which, whatever 
the words may be, expresses that everything is 
as wrong as possible. “Have it as you like. 
I’m glad I found you out in season.” 

“And I found out your hateful temper long 
ago. What a miserable creature I should have 
been, if I had married you, ha! ha! ha!” and 
the pretty creature laughed bitterly and hysteri- 
cally. 

“Now we’ve sawed it off square,’’ said the 
carpenter, “it’s no use to have any splicing and 
joining work afterwards. I mean the separation 
shall be final.” 

“Our minds agree on that matter,’ said the 
young lady, tartly. ‘She flew to a table, tore 
open the drawer, and plucked out a packet of let- 
ters, which she tossed to him contemptuously. 
“ Last evening you sent me the letters I’d writ- 
ten you, and I tore ’em into bits—and here are 
your false letters to me—all full of falsehoods, 
sir—chock full.” 

“ They weren’t half so tender as those you 
wrote to me,” returned the carpenter. 

“ You’re a vile creature!” screamed the little 
milliner. And she tore out of her bosom a min- 
iature she had worn there for weeks, and hurled 
it at the offender. “Take your picture back. 
That was false, too, like all the rest. It was 
shockingly flattered.” 

“It happened to be a daguerreotype,” said the 
young carpenter, as he pocketed the affront. 

“ Begone, sir!” cried the young lady, stamp- 
ing her feet. 

“T obey you with pleasure,” replied the reject- 
ed one: “and I wish you joy of your new con- 
quest. Frizzle is a charming young fellow—fifty 
at least—wears one of his own wigs. I over- 
heard you last night assuring him that he was 
the first that ever touched your maiden heart— 
and you only secured the little weazen-faced 
booby by that falsehood.” 

With these stinging words, the young man 
withdrew. Whathad severed these young hearts? 
The merest trifles that oftenest lay waste the 
gardens of this world—thoughtless coquetry— 
flirtation on the one side, and groundless jeal- 
ousy on the other. But the rupture had been 


‘effected, and now, to render it irremediable, 


the fair Julia hastened to secure her withered 
beau. 

Frizzle, the barber, had that morning received 
a note from the fair one, requesting his profes- 
sional services, to dress her hair for a ball, to 
which they both were invited, and he came to 
arrange her raven locks and plead his love at 
the same time. He was a little, time-worn, wea- 
zen-faced fellow, prodigiously self-conceited, 
and more exacting and jealous in his disposition 
than even the young carpenter. 

He soon made his appearance, paid his re- 
spects, and commenced his duties. 

“What a delightful occupation!” he mur- 
mured, as he leaned over the head of his inamo- 
rata—* thus to arm beauty for conquest. And 
to feel that while we are preparing her for admi- 
ration, her heart beats only for her “ armorer.” 

“ And have none of the fine ladies whose heads 
you dress, ever touched your heart, Julius?” 
asked Miss Popkin. ‘Don’t pull my back hair 
so !” 

“Can you ask me ?” murmured Friazle. “No! 
no eyes ever touched my soul till your’s beamed 
upon it,”’ said the enamored barber. “And your 
heart, dearest, was untouched, notwithstanding 
the world gave you to that stupid blockhead, 
Tenon?” 

“I didn’t love him one bit; I only endured 
his company, because I had nobody else to go 
about with,” answered Julia, readily, but not 
without a secret twinge of conscience. 

Frizzle was taking off the curl papers, but that 
did not prevent his talking, yet he was suddenly 
silent. 

“What are you doing?” cried Miss Popkin, 
for the barber stood behind her chair, out of her 
sight. 

“ You don’t answer me, Mr. Frizzle,” contin- 
ued the young lady. 

No reply. The milliner turned her head, and 
beheld the barber, standing transfixed, with an 
open note in his hands, gazing on it as if there 
was a horrid fascination in its characters. The 
truth instantly flashed upon her mind. It was 
one of her love-letters to Tenon, which she meant 
to have destroyed, but which she had carelessly 
employed in putting up her hair. 

“Give me that paper, instantly!’ she ex- 
claimed, springing to her feet. 

“Not till I’ve read every word of it!” cried 
the barber. “ It’s your hand-writing—your name 
at the bottom. You call that cursed carpenter 
your dearest love, and you call me a weazen- 
faced old monkey. F. stands for Frizzle, marm, 
and ‘ weazen-faced old monkey in a wig,’ means 
me. J wear a wig, ma’am ! 
ma’am.” 

‘“ Who are you speaking to in that way?” 
cried the deep, manly voice of the young carpen- 
ter, who had traced Frizzle to the house, and 
wished to ruin his happiness, as his own had 
been destroyed. 

“To that gipsey! that flirt !” 

“O! Augustus!” cried the young lady, 
bursting into tears, “will you suifer this old 
wretch to call me names ?” 

The appeal was not made in vain. The young 
carpenter seized the barber, grinning like an old 
vindictive ape, by the nape of his neck, and the 
next moment he was spinning down the staircase 
without an opportunity to count the steps. 

The poet tells us that the quarrels of lovers 
end in a renewal of love. Before Augustus left 
the fair Julia, they were on more endearing terms 


You’re a deceiver, 





ne 


than ever, and when he went away, he took with 
him every scrap of the “ white curl papers,” to 
be laid up with rose-leaves, and preserved for 
fature reference; while the dismissal of the 
bachelor barber was as final as it had been pe- 
remptory. So much for lovers’ quarrels. 





COLONEL BOWIE. 


The late celebrated Mr. Clay was a man of 
great resolution and considerable daring. He 
once told the following anecdote to a friend of 
ours. Travelling, in early manhood, in a public 
conveyance in a south-western State, he found 
himself in the company of three other persons, 
consisting of pf em Ina and gentleman, her 
husband, and of an individual muffled up ina 
cloak, whose countenance was concealed, and 
who appeared to be i a tete-a-tete with 
——. Suddenly a big, brawny Kentuckian 
got into the coach smoking a cigar, and frown. 
ing fiercely around, as much as to say, “I’m 
half horse, half alligator; the yaller yi of 
the forest, all brimstone but the head and ears, 
and that’s aquafortis.” In fact, he looked as 
savage as a meat axe, and puffed forth huge vol- 
umes of smoke, without reference to the com- 

any within, especially of the lady, who mani- 
ested certain timid symptoms of annoyance, 

Presently, after some whispering, the gentle- 
man with her in the politest accents requested 
the stranger not to smoke, as it annoyed his 
companion. The fellow answered, “I reckon 
I’ve paid my place. I'll smoke as much as I 
darn please, and all creation shan’t stop me no 
how.” With that he looked dangerous, and 
rolled his eyes round as fiercely as a rattlesnake. 
It was evident that he had no objection to quar- 
rel, and if it occurred, it was likely to lead to a 
deadly s le. The young man who had 
spoken to him shrunk k and was silent. 

jay felt his gallantry aroused. He considered 
for a moment whether he should interfere ; but 
experienced a natural reluctance to draw upon 
himself the brutal violence of his gigantic adver- 
sary. In that lawless country he knew his life 
Pe be sacrificed, unavenged. He knew him- 
self physically unequal to the contest, and he 
thought after all, it was not his business Quixot- 
ically to take up another man’s quarrel, 

Feeling pity for the insulted, and disgust to- 
wards the insulter, he determined to take no no- 
tice; when—very quietly indeed—the cloaked 
figure in the cornerassumed an upright position, 
and the mantle was suffered to An from it with- 
out effort or excitement. The small, but mus- 
cular frame of a man plainly dressed in a tightly 
buttoned frock-coat, with nothing remarkable 
about his appearance, was seen, and a pair of 
bright gray eyes sought the fierce optics of the 
ferocious Kentuckian. Without a word this 
$ ye re” passed his hand under his collar at 
the back of his neck, and slowly and deliberately 
pulled forth a long—extremely long—and glit- 
tering knife from its sheath in that singular place. 

“Stranger,” he said, “my name is Colonel 
James Bowie, well known in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, and if you don’t put that cigar out of 
the window in a quarter of a minute, I’ll put this 
knife through your bowels as sure as death.” 

Clay he never forgot in after life the ex- 

ression of the colonel’s eyes at that moment. 

he predominant impression made upon him, 
was the certainty of the threat being fulfilled, 
and apparently the same conviction impressed 
itself ere long on the mind of the offender. Dur- 
ing two or three seconds his eye met that of 
Bowie. He was the weaker, and he quailed. 
With a curse he tore the cigar from between his 
teeth, and flung it, scowling, but downcast, out 
of the coach window. nm which, Colonel 
James Bowie as deliberately replaced his long 
knife in its eccentric hiding-place, and, without 
saying a word to any one else, or even vouch- 
safing a glance at any one, refolded his cloak 
around him, and did not utter another syllable 
5 o end of the journey.—New Quarterly 


> 





MILLIONAIRES. 


Judah Touro, the recently deceased millionaire 
of New Orleans, was the last of the four richest 
citizens of that place, who have died there during © 
the last four years, without families: John Mc- 
Donough, Joseph Fowler, Cornelius Paulding, 
were the other three. The combined fortunes of 
these four citizens reached the sum of nine mil- 
lions, about one-eighth of the property of the 
whole city. They were all bachelors, and lived 
to an extreme old age. Mr. McDonough died 
at seventy-two, Mr. Paulding at seventy, Mr. 
Fowler at sixty-five, and Mr. Touro at seventy- 
nine. They had all been constant residents of 
New Orleans, and enjoyed a remarkable degree 
of health and vigor. 

Among other eccentric traits in Mr. Touro’s 
character, it is stated that he could never be per- 
suaded to travel in any vehicle, since the death 
of a beloved brother, who was thrown out of a 
oe in Boston, and had his leg broken. 
That brother bequeathed him $200,000, which 
was deposited in one of the banks of Boston. 
The money was permitted to remain in the bank 
without interest; and Mr. Touro could never 
be persuaded to receive or use a dollar of it. 
The sum stands now to his credit on the books 
of the bank just as it was left by his brother. 

Though he had a New Englander’s fondness 
for ships, and owned some of the largest craft 
that came into our ports, and was passionately 
fond of talking about ships, their best made of 
structure, and took a great pride in the beauty 
and neatness of his own craft, he could never be 
persuaded to go aboard of one of them, but would 
content himself by standing on the levee, and 
viewing in silent admiration the huge hulks, the 
tapering masts and snowy sails of his great cot- 
ton ships.—Sunday Mercury. 
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NEW CALEDONIA. 


The island of New Caledonia, which, with its 
surrounding group, has been recently taken pos- 
session of by the French, is a large island 600 
or 700 miles to the southward of Australia, ly- 
ing between 17 degrees, 57 minutes, and 23 de- 
grees south latitude, and between 163 degrees, 
and 168 eastlongitude. It is four hundred miles 
in length, and about sixty miles in its greatest 
breadth. It is enclosed by coral reefs, in which 
only two inlets have hitherto been discovered,— 
thus allowing but two harbors which afford a se- 
cure anchorage for large vessels. It is said to 
be less fertile than most of the Pacific islands ; 
but from the geological character of portions of 
the group, it is believed that gold is abundant 
there. Tie inhabitants of New Caledonia are a 
stout, dark colored race, and have the reputation 
of being cannibals. ‘These islands were first dis- 
covered in 1774, by Capt. Cook.—Boston Journal. 

+—-s +> — 


“IT IS ALL LUCK.” 


“ Tt is all luck,” said an old man,as in poverty 
and misery, he found old age upon him, and the 
night of death at hand. ‘ It is all luck, some 
born to be rich, and others poor.” Instantly our 
mind reverted to the old man’s past life ; we saw , 
his wasted youth, his neglected opportunities, 
his sloth, improvidence and want of forethought, 
and then looking upon his desolate state, we 
asked ourselves, “Is it luck?” Never believe 
it, young man? Pluck, not luck, is the ruler of 
our destinies. The strong hand and the willing 
heart set luck at defiance, or rather make it serve 
them. He is lucky who is industrious and cheer- 
ful, who neglects no opportunity, wastes no time 
in idleness, and in the present provides for the fu- 
ture. All other luck is a delusion and a snare.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
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LANGUAGE OF BIRDS. 

There is a greater variety in the notes by which 
animals express their feelings, wants and pas- 
sions, than superficial observers are ready to ac- 
knowledge. Each bird and beast has a peculiar 
and characteristic tone or ery, but also many 
minor notes and modifications and shades well 


_ adapted to the expression of emotions. Natu- 


ralists and sportsmen are well aware of this va- 
riety in creatures whose expressions are generally 
supposed to be monotonous. The cat bird, so 
common in our hedges and on the skirts of our 
gardens, has a sharp, harsh, unpleasant note, 
like the mewing of the animal from which it de- 
rives its name. But this is only when it is ob- 
served, and is acting under restraint. He ut- 
ters this cry, accompanied by a sharp jerk of the 
tail, as if that feathered appendage was a part of 
a machine, and had something to do with the 
production of the note. But let the cat bird get 
away from observation and restraint, to some 
sylvan spot where he supposes himself perfectly 
secure, and then the “harp of Orpheus is not more 
charming.” He imitates the thrush, the robin, 
the woodpecker, and all the tribe of his feathered 
acquaintances. 

The solemn, thievish crow is noted for his 
harsh caw! caw! but that does not embrace the 
compass of his eloquence. If you watch a tame 
crow you will perceive a great variety in his tones’; 
the fellow is always talking to himself, and some- 
times soliloquizes quite musically. When pleased 
he has a series of gurgling liquid notes, not at 
all unpleasant, and so peculiar are these sounds 
that you might often mistake them for a human 
voice. Indeed it is well known that you have 
only to perform a little pleasant operation on 
the tongue of a crow, simply dividing that mem- 
ber, and the crow can be taught, like the parrot, 
to pronounce words. This is an experiment 
that has often and successfully been tried, and 
some patient showmen have made money by 
their success. 

The wild hoot and halloo of the owl at deep 
midnight, has often startled the benighted trav- 
eller into the belief that some mortal enemy or 
goblin was besetting his path. We dare say 


- that many a sturdy Puritan, in the olden time, 


mistook that sinister cry for the whoop of an 
Indian seeking his destruction. The owl is a 
rather uncongenial bird, we must confess. A 
musical gentleman tricd all the owls in his neigh- 
borhood with a pitch-pipe, set at concert pitch, 
and found that they all hooted in B flat. But 
the dove cooing in its amorous and mournfal 
notes, are a great contrast to the owl, and em- 
blematical of despairing lovers ; the woodpecker 
sets up a sort of loud and hearty laugh, and 
sparrows express their complacency by sweet 
modulations and varying melody. 

Take a chicken four or five days old, and hold 
it up to a window where there are flies, and it 
will immediately seize its prey, with little twit- 
terings of complacency ; but if you tender it a 
bee, or a wasp, at once its notes become harsh, 
and expressive of disapprobation, and a sense of 
danger. When a pullet is ready to lay, she ex- 
presses it in an easy, joyous, soft note, and when 
she has deposited her egg in the nest, rushes forth 
with a clamorous kind of joy, quite tumultuous, 
and which all her companions echo. 

But if one would appreciate the volume of 
sound which can be produced by a bird’s lungs, 
he should purchase and domesticate a full grown 
Shanghai rooster. We have heard a bird of this 
description “ murdering sleep” like Macbeth, and 
we could never rightly determine whether the 
Chinese gong was an imitation of a Cochin 
China, or whether the Cochin China was an im- 
itation of the Chinese gong. By the way, should 
that other monster bird be called a Chittagong, 
or a chicken-gong? We pause for a reply ! 





—+ 


Prosectep RarLRoaps.—It is estimated that 
the value of public lands to railroads, asked from 
this session of Congress according to the bills 
introduced or projected, amounts to the sum 
of $350,000,000. 


———_—__——_¢ sea 4—_____—_ 


Gossre sportep.—A_ Bnffalo correspondent 
of the New York Express denies the report 
that was travelling the rounds, that Ex-Presi- 
dent Fillmore was about to be married. 





Just so.—A down east editor says that mod- 
esty is a quality that highly adorns a woman and 


-ruins a man. 
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Costiy.—Cotton umbrellas are worth $10,50 
a-piece at Panama. 





TROUBLES IN THE EAST. 

Matters between the European powers seem 
to be assuming a most critical shape; war to 
the knife appears to be inevitable, and with all 
the appliances of modern warfare, such a contest 
must be fearfully destructive to life and property. 
England and France together are far too strong 
for Nicholas, and they have now gone to work 
hand in hand and in earnest. The Turks have 
bravely sustained themselves up to the present 
time ; but, unaided, they must have soon fallen 
before the vast numbers of the Russians. It 
looks to us very much, as though Nicholas, to 
use acommon phrase, had “ put his foot into it,” 
and that he will have occasion to regret his 
position. 

In the meantime, the Turkish ranks are being 
augmented by gallant young officers from Eng- 
land, France and America, and her ranks swell- 
ed by ardent volunteers. We see the names of 
quite a number of our officers who served in the 
late Mexican war, registered, as being on their 
way to serve the sultan ; and indeed, of several, 
who have already received high and honorable 
appointments. Hungarians, Poles, and others 
who have felt the arbitrary oppression of the 
Emperor of Russia, are now enlisting under the 
Crescent for revenge ; and they will fight with a 
spirit of bitterness that will prove fearfully de- 
structive to the Russians. We shall now see, 
whether Europe is to be Cossack or Republican. 

At this moment, every arrival from the seat of 
war is looked for with the utmost anxiety ; and 
scarcely less interest is felt on this side of the 
Atlantic, than among those countries whose 
troops and governments are actually engaged in 
the war. But war cannot continue long, it will 
be brief, decisive and destructive enough. The 
effect of this outbreak of war upon these coun- 
tries and the rest of the Christian world must 
be considerable, and differing in various sections. 
It has already had the effect of raising the prices 
of our staple commodities, and to affect some 
branches of trade; but upon the whole, will 
probably be of no serious injury to the United 
States. 

War is a sad and fearful alternative, but we 
can see no act of the Western powers to blame 
in this contingency; the Russian monarch has 
challenged them, and thrown down his gauntlet 
boldly. 


DEATH-BED REVELATION. 

A large wine dealer residing in London, re- 
cently on his death-bed, being in great distress 
of mind, acknowledged to his friends that his 
agony was occasioned by the nature of the busi- 
ness he had followed for years. He stated that 
it had been his habit to purchase all the sour 
wines he could, and by making use of sugar of 
lead and other deleterious substances, restore the 
wine to a palatable taste. He said he didnot 
doubt he had been the means of destroying hun- 
dreds of lives, as he had from time to time no- 
ticed the effects of his mixtures on those who 
drank them. He had seen instances of this kind 
where the unconscious victims of cupidity, after 
wasting and declining for years, despite the best 
medical advice, went to their graves poisoned 
by the adulterated wines he had sold them. 








Latest Doncr.—A Jeremy Diddler in Phil- 
adelphia, a few days ago, being in want of funds, 
with the assistance of an accomplice, procured 
some old champagne bottles, and after filling 
them with water, neatly corked and labelled 
them. The next step was to a broker’s, where 
six dozen of them were sold for $36, apparently 
an alarming sacrifice. Jerry did not, however, 
respect honor among thieves, and made off with 
the entire profits, and being “blown” by his 
accomplice, was arrested for swindling and com- 
mitted to prison. 


» 





Tue Irisu.—The Irish, who have won so 
much glory and territory for Great Britain, are 
to be called upon in the present crisis. The 
mayor of Dublin has granted the request of the 
quarter-master general, and recruiting in that 
city, as in the rest of Ireland, is to be carried 
on on a grand scale. Whatever hope there may 
be for down-trodden Hungary and Italy in the 
coming contest, for Ireland good care will be 
taken that there shall be none. 





Fisnixc Interest.—A bill has passed the 
legislature of New Brunswick, and received the 
royal sanction, which enables the colonial au- 
thorities to board American vessels in the fish- 
ing grounds when within three miles of land, 
and remain on board until they depart. It has 
other provisions for the protection of the inshore 
fisheries which are equally stringent and ob- 
noxious. 
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Dept oF PeNNSYLVANIA.—The receipts into 
the treasury have been six millions, and four 
millions of the public debt have been paid within 
the past year. The present public debt of the 
State is $40,000,000. 


+ > 





Cuurcn Burnep.—The Roman Catholic 
Chureh at Alton, Allinois, was burned on the 
17th ult., together with three dwelling houses 
adjoining. Loss $25,000. Insurance $5000. 
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Bripce ToLtrs.—The amount of tolls paid 
by the Cambridge and Boston omnibuses for 
passing the bridge between the two cities has the 
past year exceeded the sum of $10,000. 
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Hymeneat.—On the 30th ult., the Hon. Mr. 
Ligon, the newly elected Governor of Maryland, 
led to the hymeneal altar an accomplished lady 
of Elkridge, Md. 





Coa. 1x Great Britarn.—37,000,000 tons 
of coal are mined annually in Great Britain, of 
the value at the pit’s mouth of £10,000,000. 


> 





A Goop Measure.—A bill to punish the 
adulteration of liquors has passed through the 
committee of the whole of the Ohio Senate. 





A vast Terrirory.—Nebraska would make 
twelve States as large as Pennsylvania. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The number of German emigrants who arrived 
in New York, last year, was 307,483. 

France produces annually, nine hundred mil- 
lion gallons of wine. 

The population of Russia, as shown by a re- 
cent census, is 65,170,408. 

There are about 1500 operatives in the mills 
of Lewiston, Me. 

Ida Aldridge, the African tragedian, contin- 
ues his successful career in Germany. 

The enlargement of the capitol at Washing- 
ton has already cost $300,000. 

It is estimated that 9000 pianos are made 
every year in the United States. 

Hon. Cave Johnson has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Tennessee. 

A man has been arrested in Trenton, N. J., 
for stealing two umbrellas. 

There were 42 deaths in New York city last 
week, of small pox. 

The tailors of Hamilton, U. C., have “ struck” 
against the sewing machines. 

Gen. Wm. Paulding, ex-mayor of New York, 
died at Tarrytown, a few days since. 

Several cases of cholera have lately occurred 
at Houston, Texas. 

A machine has been invented in Connecticut, 
to feed power presses with paper. 

A public library is shortly to be opened in 
Gloucester, Mass. 

The people of St. Louis are talking about get- 
ting up a Crystal Palace. 

Mary Butler, aged 15, was killed at Pittsburg, 
by a camphene accident. 

A large number of Americans have sailed for 
Constantinople, to fight the Russians. 

Miss Robertson played a highly successful en- 
gagement in Boston at the Museum. 

Wm. C. Fenton, a blacksmith, hung himself 
in New York, the other day. Cause unknown. 

The new Opera House, Boston, is fast pro- 
gressing, and will soon be complete. 

It is said that blindness is remarkably preva- 
lent among the people of Japan. 

The Baptist Church in Greenville, Conn., was 
lately destroyed by fire. 

Broad-billed ducks and widgeons are very 
plenty about Bridgport, Conn. 

Philadelphia covers a larger superficial area 
than any other city of the Union. 

Hiram Covell, for some unknown reason, 
drowned himself at Portland, recently. 

John Brougham, the favorite New York co- 
median, is going to California. 





REMOVAL. 

Owing to the great increase of our business in 
New York, Samuel French, Esq., our agent for 
that city, has found it necessary to remove from 
his old quarters to the splendid marble building, 
just erected at No. 121 Nassau Street; one of 
the finest and most commodionus stores in New 
York. Mr. French alone receives regularly each 
week from this establishment, thirty-three thousand 
“ Pictorials,” and twenty-two thousand “ Flags.” 
The public will find him the same courteous and 
gentlemanly person to deal with whom they 
have so long and favorably known; and that the 
change of his place of business will afford in- 
creased facilities and conveniences to all parties. 





Tue Frencn Criercy.—From a recent 
French statistical work, we learn that there are 
42,000 Roman Catholic clergymen in France, 
besides 8500 theological students preparing for 
the priesthood. The Catholic clergy are ap- 
pointed by the State, at an annual expense of 
32,000,000 of francs. There are 3000 convents 
and 24,000 nuns in France, besides convents for 
different orders of monks. Of Protestant 
ministers, there are 507 Reformed, 249 Luther- 
an, 40 Protestant Episcopal, and 86 of other 
denominations. 
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A VERY OLD Man.—There died in Moscow, 
Russia, in November last, a venerable relict of 
a former generation, named M. Pierre Sonoysky. 
His age was 122 years, and two months. He 
was born in the reign of the Empress Anna, the 
daughter of Peter the Great, and during his life, 
Russia has grown from a comparatively weak 
and almost barbarous government, to be the 
largest in territorial extent and most powerful 
empire on the globe. 





Rartroaps 8 GREAT Britain.—From 
documents recently published in England, it 
appears that the gross receipts from travel 
and freights on the railroads of the United 
Kingdom during the past year amounted to 
77,020,230 pounds sterling. These railroads 
cost upwards of £263,000,000, and altogether pay 
less than three per cent. dividend. 
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A Wiss Maw or tue Yeast.—We under- 
derstand that the mayor of a town in the west of 
England has sent round a circular on his own 
responsibility, to all the bakers of the place, re- 
commending them during the high price of flour, 
to leave out the yeast, as he has reason to believe 
that it is the yeast which makes the bread rise. 





———¢ > 
Smart Marrers.—The nerve of the tooth, 
not as large as the finest cambric needle, will 
sometimes drive a strong man to distraction. 
A musquito can make an elephant absolutely 
mad. A coral rock, which causes a navy to 
founder, is the work of worms. 





Liperia EmMIGRANTS.—It is stated that ar- 
rangements have been made and vessels char- 
tered, for carrying no less than 782 emigrants 
to Liberia, from different points of this country 
during the present year. 

Expensive ArticLe.—To make one of the 
finest Cashmere shawls requires the work of a 
family for a lifetime. They sell, in Cashmere 
itself, for five thousand dollars. 


Consuttine THE “ Sprrits.’”’—In the use 
of “ spirits,” our great object should be to ob- 
tain “ A happy medium.” 

oe mom + 

Grora1a.—A valuable silver mine has been 

discovered in Gannett county, Georgia. 














GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 
“Two Scenes in the Life of » Young American,” a 
sketch, by Henry WILLIAM Herbert. 
“ He wouldn’t get married,” a story, by Mrs. Carouine 


. Bouts. 
“The Rival Teamsters,”’ a sketch, by Mrs. M. A. Dent- 


son. 
“ Stories of Gods and Goddesses,” No. 7, by T. But- 
me : 


OH. 
“ Flowers that never fade,” lines, by Mrs. M. W. Curtis. 
“ The Days of Yore,” lines, by Saran E. Dawes. 
“The Birds’ Mission,”’ verses, by Louiss A. Wor- 
THEN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In this week’s number, we give a tation of the 
new Steamer William Norris, in’ to ply between 
Philadelphia and Liverpool. 


ae Mp Se ne semana cats & | 


A large panoramic view of Broadway, New York, occu- 
ys pages, and giving representations of the noted 
Pp of business, ete. on celebrated thoroughfare. 

A series of representing scenes in New Zea- 
lente aes, Womtse Cheech, of Bri 
Officers; second, Commanding Officers’ Station ; third, a 
yeesenere New Zealanders ; fourth, a group of Maories, 


Portraits of Prince Michael Woronzoff, and of General | 


Gortechakoff, of the Russian army 


And a view of the Steamship Himalaya, the largest 
steamer in the world. * ‘ 


*,* The PicrortAt is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Stems. 


Before the entry of the allied fleets into the 
Black Sea, the Russian cruisers were constantly 
taking observations upon the coast. They have 
since entirely disappeared. 

The Empress of France, having been recom- 
mended by her ph ns to exercise, has a pair 
of skates with wheels, and on them she 
skims about on the polished floors of the Tuileries. 

It is stated that the actual amount of 
money put into circulation in the Russian Em- 
pire to defray the expenses of the war, will be 
eight millions sterling. 

Lloyd’s London Record estimates that ‘‘ every 
day a ship is lost ;” while the New York Home 
Journal says, “ On an ave there are seven 
shipwrecks daily.” Quite a difference ! 

The Prussians are pretty well off, it seems. 
In a population of sixteen and a half millions, 
there are only about half a million paupers, which 
is a small proportion, as things go now. 

The London Times, referring to the neutrality 
position sought to be maintained by Austria, re- 
marks, with force, that “neutrality is a sham, 
and cannot be maintained in the coutlag struggle.” 

Queen Victoria at the opening of parliament 
was attired in a splendid of silver tissue, 
over which was a robe of crimson velvet, orna- 
mented with gold lace and ermine, and she wore 
a brilliant tiara of pearls and diamonds. 

In London there are one hundred and twenty 
ragged schools, which include nearly fourteen 
thousand scholars, taught by two hundred and 
pane: ge paid, and eighteen hundred voluntary 
teachers. 


Mr. Gough, the temperance speaker, contin- 


ues to attract immense audiences in England. . 


He lectured recently to an assembly of two thou- 
sand students in Edinburgh, and has applica- 
tions from one hundred and twenty-one places, 
for his oratorical services. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


She half consents who silently denies.—Ovid. 
It is easy to condemn—it is better to pity.— 
Abbott. 





How use doth breed a habit in a man.—Shaks- 
peare. 

What signifies sadness, sir; a man grows 
lean on’t.— Mackenzie. 

She most attracts who longest can refuse.— 
Aaron Hill. 

Men dream in courtship, but in wedlock wake ! 
Pope. 

To learn thy faults from thyself is worth more 
than to learn them from others. —Eastern Proverb. 

None think the great unhappy but the great. 
— Young. 

The over-curious are not over-wise.—Mas- 
singer. 

The narrow soul knows not the godlike glory 
of forgiving.— Rowe, 

There is so much of the glare and grief of life 
connected with the stage, that it fills me with 
most solemn thoughts.—Henry Giles. 

Whole years of joy glide unperceived away, 
while sorrow counts the minutes as they pass.— 
Havard. 

Esteem cannot be where there is no confidence ; 
and there can be no confidence where there is no 
respect.—Henry Giles. 

If we resist our passions, it is more through 
their weakness, than from our strength.—Roche- 
foucauld. 

That man that has a tongue, I gay, is no man, 
if with his tongue he cannot win a woman,— 

shakspeare. 

Ido not love much ceremony; suits in love 
should not, like suits in law, be rocked from term 
to term.—Shirley. 
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Joker's Budget. 


The man who was “ filled with emotion,” was 
unable to make room for any dinner. 

The lady who fainted at a bare-faced truth, had 
her senses restored by a fulse-hood. 

The driver who hitched his horse to a “ post 
of honor,” found it didn’t hold the animal very 
well. 

“ What are political platforms?” said an old 
lady. ‘O,” said her worst half, “they are 
platform scales where they weigh Presidents.” 

“T will never mai a woman who can’t 





carve,” said M.——“ Why not?” inquired his 
friend. “ Because she would not be a help-meat 
for me.” 


The artist who is painting a landscape on a 
political canvass, intends to have it framed with 
wood from some of the logs rolled by the politi- 
cians. 

A genius out west has just patented a machine 
for making sweet potatoes. He is a brother to 
the old gentleman who put handles on prickly- 
pears, and sold them for curry combs. 

The Eastport Sentinel records the accidental 
death of a young lady of that town, and adds: 
“She is represented as being an estimable girl, 
considering her circumstances !”” 

If mankind were required to give a reason for 
every utterance, what a quiet, peaceful world we 
would have. Most opinions are like Lucifer 
matches, they strike otf briskly and go out sud- 
denly. 

A pupil of the state normal school, at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mi., because she run away from school and 
entered matrimony, was formally discharged by 
the board of instruction on the ground of rash 
conduct. 

The best conundrum of the season is the fol- 
lowing :—What is the difference between an at- 
tempted homicide and a Cincinnati hog butchery ? 
One is assault with intent to kill, and the other 
is a kill with intent to salt. 














| In this city, Mrs. Lydia Gibson, 29; Mrs. Sarah Ann 
| Wilson, 27; Mr. Joshua T. Gill, 43; Mr. John Carter, Jr., 





te Miss Emily Ballou 


Quill and Srissors. 





It is stated that Mr. Geo. Law is rapid! 
posing of the 200,000 guns he some pean hon 


purchased of the mment, and is 
them quadruple the sum he paid for > She 
d d from abroad for American manufactured 
muskets, and other fire-arms, is represented to 
be far greater than the supply. 

Throughout New England a great demand for 
ship timber has arisen, and ship builders have 
sent agents into various quarters, to visit the for- 





| ests, and select what timber may be suitable. 


— = a to be value of timber and tim- 
r lands, an mises cre long to maki 

with all of posed oe timber. Sanat 

The alleged frauds committed the 

sion office by Gen. Ford, Judge Vind, 
and Alderman Evans, of Lancaster, Pa., have 
extended over a space of fifteen years, and the 
amount drawn during that period, from the U. S. 


| Treasury, is nearly $50,000. 


Two dogs exhibiting symptoms of hydropho- 
bia, were killed in Agawam, Mass., a few > 
since. They are supposed to have been bitten 
by the mad dog that made its appearance there 
several weeks ago, and bit many dogs and two 
children. 

It is stated that John B. Gough is now givin 
his exhibitions under the a of an Lhe 
ation in Scotland. He receives £250, or in round 
numbers $1200 a month, for his dramatic out- 


— on the platform ; yet his patrons are 


rawing large profits. 

A large bear, weighing about 200 pounds, was 
caught Ina trap, in a barn in Stamford, (Vt.,) 
not long since. Whether his object was mutton, 
or whether the extreme cold drove him to seek a 
comfortable lodging in the hay-mow, has not been 
ascertained. : 

A sad accident occurred at Ogdensburg. Sev- 
eral men were excavating a bank of 
earth, when a td gp way, two of the 
party = —. = a a had his 
eg broken, and was otherwise injured. hi 
was also killed. Me eee 

The ladies of South Carolina have formed a 

“ Calhoun Monument Association ” for the pur- 
pose of raising money by private subscription to 
erect a monument to the memory of that states- 
man, 
Mahomet the Great cut off his beloved mis- 
tress’s head on a stage erected for that purpose, 
to convince his soldiers, who taxed him for pre- 
ferring his love to his glory. 

On the night of 6th ult., a dwelling house in 
Bathurst, New Brunswick, was pina by fire. 
It was occupied by a French family, and three 
children were burned in the flames. 

About two weeks since the dwelling of Mr. 
Harvey of Bulloch county, Ga., was consumed 
by fire, together with his wife and infant, only 
three weeks old. : 

Bishop Scott, who has recently returned from 
Liberia, says the Sabbath is kept with singular 
strictness, and the churches are crowded with 
orderly worshippers. 

More freight is. offered to the Western 
(Canada) Railroad Company than they are able 
to transport. The daily receipts on this road 
are over $5000. 

Such is the rapid diminution of the population 
of the Sandwich Islands that it is believed the 
present census will not give over 70,000 inhabit- 
ants. There were 80,000 in 1849. : 

A serious question has ariten as to whether 
St. Paul advised the taking of a little wine for 
the stomach’s sake or the stomach’s ache! 

The Custom House valuation of the cigars 
imported into the United States last yur, 
was $3,311,935. 

Two boys have been held to bail in Pitts- 
burgh, charged with sending obscene valentines 
to a lady. 

George W. Kellogg, a youn tleman of 
respectable standing in Buffalo, on arrested 
for altering bills on the Pratt Bank, of that city. 

Literary women (says Jenkins) remind him of 
beautiful flowers, that have been withered and 
dried between sheets of blotting paper.—Punch. 


The University of Alabama now contains 108 
students. 


In every 1000 persons only one reaches 100 
years of life. 

The ave of human life is only about 28 
years. “ t shadows we are !” 

Men make their chief sacrifices to love before 
they marry ; women (poor creatures !) after. 

What ancient sage was the inventor of danc- 
ing? Play toe. 

Sixty ships trade between Calcutta and Boston. 














Marriages, 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Silas B. Goss to 
Miss Hannah F. Abbott. 
. By Rev. Mr. Wines, Mr. J6siah Wilton to Miss Candice 
Noyes. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Ellery B. Taft to Miss Maria 
D. Camber. 

By Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. George W. Orne to Miss 
Caroline Chamberlain. 

by Rev. Mr Winkley, Mr. A. B. Winship to Mise Lucy 
J. Stanton. 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Joseph Reed to Miss Caro- 
line a. 

In Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. Joseph G. Edw: 
to Miss Sarah Shannon. . sae 

In Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Hall, Mr. William H. Vin- 
cent to Miss Susan KE. Brown. 

In South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Damon, Mr. Ezra Har- 
low to Miss Caroline Augusta Rand. 

In Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Bachelor, Mr. Lyman Wilber 
to Miss Phebe J. Dean. 

In Salem, by Rev. Mr. Eaton, Mr. John Mitchell to 
Miss Ann Collins. 

In Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Alphonso Mason 
to Miss Lucy Ann Kent. 

In Andover, by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. Thompson C. Max- 
well to Miss Caroline E. Pratt. 

In Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Julius E. Conant 
to Miss Laura M. Batchelder. 

In Haverhill. by Rev. Mr. Kelly, Mr. George H. Sargent 
to Miss Sarah E. Colby. 

Tn Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Waite, Mr. Hervey Hatch to 
Miss Elizabeth Capen. 

In Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Homer Metcalf 





| Deaths, 








23; Captain Sewall Goodridge, 70; Mr. Daniel W. Hun- 
newell, 57; Mr. Fisher A. Whiting, 37; Mrs. Susan J. 
Ilobart, 25; Mr. Hzekiel F. Mason, 53. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Elnathan Taber, 86 

At Chariestown, Philander A. Pattee, 17. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Jane Bruce, 86. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Sarah W. Holbrook, 72; Mrs. Susan 
W. Dudley, 29. 

At Newton Corner, Mr. Freeman Stowe, 48. 

At Quincy, Mr. James Blakeley, 538. 

At Neponset, Andrew Morton, Esq., formerly of this 
city, 84. 

At Medfield, Mr. Abijah Crane, 77. 

At Wrentham, Mr. Cyrus Fisher, 92. 

At Norton, Mrs. Anna Arnold, 77. 

At North Dartmouth, Miss Eliza Russell, 40 

At Haverhill, Mr. Josiah Brown, 52. 

At Manchester, Mr. Jeremiah Danforth, 44 

At Plymouth, Mr. Nathaniel Barnes, 60; Mrs. Hannah 
Holmes, 87. 

At Worcester Mrs. Mary M. Hovey, 34; li 
L. A. Howland, 84. ; re eer Sie: Cibitine 

At Upton, James A. Nelson, Exq., 36. 

= ba Point, Mr. Christopher D. Qifford, 23. 

ubbardston, Sarah Maria, daughter of Ei 

Achsah McFarland, 16. eee Hee ane 

At Barre, Mrs. Isabella Partridge, 76. 

At Stafford, N. H., Mrs. Mary Winkley. 90. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., Joseph E. Robinson, Esq., 70. 

At Marlboro’, Vt., Mr. Lyman Brown, 86. 

At Burlington, Vt., Mrs. Anna Farrar, 78. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. John Tedd, 75. 

At New York, Mrs. Antoinette Peterson, 31. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
EUTHAN ASLA, 
BY JOSEPH 1. BUTLER. 

When time for me no more shall count 

Ilia fleeting hours, and passing days; 
When his last particle of sand 

Shall trembling fall, and life decays: 
When one by one my powers decline, 

And Death his victim hastes to claim, 
When nature's charms from me are gone, 

Unheeded, too, the voice of fame! 


The temple, never built by hands, 
Be tottering to its certain fall; 
And its inhabitant—the mind, 
Shall struggle in its earthly thrall: 
No weeping friends attendant there, 
Shall bend beside my dying bed— 
None care to tend—and few to cheer 
Where the poor lays his aching head! 


Away with him! A lowly grave, 
Unmarked, unnoticed, and unknown, 
Receives his dust to wither there, 
Without the tribute of a stone. 
Or if the heart-felt wish be heard 
By Him who bids his creatures pray, 
Lord, hear thy suffering suppliant’s cry, 
And bid thine ange! near me stay! 


Grant me to fade like autumn’s tree— 
Restrain each mortal pang of pain; 
Let desolation gently come 
And render death’s dread arrow vain! 
Cast o’er my spirit, ere it go, 
A calm, all holy, deep, and sweet ; 
Till the last struggle shall have passed, 
And kindred spirits mine shall meet. 


Bring o’er my senses, in thy love, 
A dreamy, visionary cloud— 
O, soft and silent let me pass 
Beneath the coffin-lid and shroud. 
For me no heartless tears be shed, 
No mockery of the worldly friend ; 
Unless some faithful heart should feel, 
Let silence bid her vail descend. 
Till stern oblivion ruling all, 
Shall with her mantle cover o’er 
The name of one but traced in sand— 
Now swept away—and heard no more! 


Adieu, ye days of hope and youth! 
Adieu, ye moments, crowned with flowers! 
Come to me, Death's twin brother,—sleep, 
And lull sad nature’s failing powers. 
Come, sweet forgetfulness of pain, 
Fain would I slumber life away ; 
Nor would I seek that fearful boon, 
To me a dark and wintry day! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE YOUNG PARSON. 


A TALE OF TATTLEVILLE. 





BY NATHAN AMES. 

Gente reader—-fcr suck I trust you are, as 
every reader ought to be, or be expelled from 
civilized society—were you ever in the town of 
Tattleville? “The town of Tattleville?” I 
hear you asking with a dubious and bewildered air, 
as though you thought of something which you 
cannot well remember. “The town of Tattle- 
ville?” Yes, the town of Tattleville. Brush 
up your knowledge of geography ; look on the 
map. “What map?’ Tut, tut, don’t be in 
such a hurry ; haste has proved the ruin of thou- 
sands. Don’t be angry, either; anger is the vice 
of fools, a short insanity. There now, be pa- 
tient ; patience is one of the cardinal virtues, and 
rendered Job immortal. Look upon the map— 
not the map of the world exactly, but the next 
thing to it—the map of New England. “ Yes, 
well; but I don’t see the town of Tattleville!”’ 
you say. Well, well, the reason is, you don’t 
look where it is. ‘But it isn’t herel”’ Well, 
then, you can’t expect to see it, if it isn’t there ; 
of course, you can’t. And what’s the use of 
trying to see what can’t be seen? Is Boston 
on your map? “Itis.” Augusta, Concord and 
Montpelier?” ‘Yes.’ Providence, Newport, 
Hartford and New Haven? ‘“ Yes—what of it?” 
Well, suppose you draw a straight line from 
Augusta to Montpelier; thence to New Haven ; 
thence to Newport; and from Newport back to 
Augusta. “Yes.” Well, that embraces, as 
you see, a vast extent of territory. “TI see; 
and that is Tattleville, is it ?”’ 

You have it, gentle reader ; that is Tattle Land, 
the capital of which is Tattleville—the very 
place in which the hero of our story, the young, 
the handsome, the eloquent, the Rev. Luther 
Lovell was ordained, installed, and so forth, 
nearly twenty years ago. 

The village proper, at the time of which I 
speak, contained not far from fifteen hundred 
souls—that is, provided every human biped has 
asoul—and was, in truth, by far the smartest 
place of which that portion of the State wherein 
it lies, —or else tradition lies—can boast. But I 
must not describe it too minutely, lest five hun- 
dred other little villages, that bear in many re- 
spects a strong resemblance to it, should “ be 
down upon me,” in their anger, for being quite 
too personal in my remarks, albeit beneath the 
fictitious name of Tattleville. Enough to say, 
that Nature did her part, at least, to render it a 
most enchanting spot. On every side but one, 
gigantic hills arise like sentinels, to guard this 
Tattlevillian paradise. Nestled in its bosom, 
lies a little crystal lake, reflecting on its tranquil 
breast the very heavens above it reaching to in- 
finity, and where, had we but spirit eyes, we 
might no doubt behold the angels flying over it. 
A noble river from the distant mountains, here 
spreads out and rests itself awhile, and then 
meandering slowly from the town, as if loth to 
leave so fair a spot, pursues reluctantly its on- 
ward journey to the far off sea. 
tleville—a place 

** Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile.” 


Heaven forbid that I should slander Tattle- 


Pe as. 


| : 





Such is Tat- | 


ville, or intimate in any manner that the most | 
respectable, refined and Christian citizens thereof | 
are any viler, any more inclined to tattling, than | 

) | 


those of any other town in this our glorious | 


old New England. 
story. 


Heaven forbid. But to my 


} 
| 


On the resignation—he had been requested to | 
resign—of the good old Parson Soberly, who for | 
more than half a century had broken the bread | 
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of life to starving souls in Tattleville,—it devolv- 
ed of course upon the church and congregation 
to select another man to fill his place; and as 
the society was very large and wealthy, and the 
pastor’s salary proportionably large, a number of 
eloquent divines, proportionably great, bringing in 
their coat-tail pockets with them their most el- 
oquent discourses as a sample of the barrel-full 
at home, presented themselves as candidates. 
But it was found no easy task to pitch upon a 
man to please them all. The older, soberer por- 
tion of the congregation, who were young when 
Parson Soberly was first ordained, desired a 


staid, profound and venerable man; the young: | 


er portion, who had long complained of Parson 
Soberly’s profundity, desired a younger man, 
who had the power to soar as wellasdive. And 
thus, week after week, the pulpit was supplied 
with strangers. At last, the hero of our story, 
the young, the handsome, and the truly eloquent 
Luther Lovell came, and saw, and conquered. 
His text was :—*“ God is love.” And with so 
much of beauty, force and fervid eloquence did 
he discourse upon the pleasing theme, that long 
before the morning service closed, more tender 
hearts than one were melted ; more living souls 
than one were willing to embrace, if not the 
preacher’s self, at least the glorious truth he 
preached—that ‘“ God is love,” and vice versa, 
“love’sa god!” Yes, all the rising generation 
were delighted with him, and the risen found no 
fault in him. 

And when, in the course of a week, the mem- 
bers of the society met in the vestry, “to see 
what measures should be adopted in reference to 
the settling of another pastor”—when at this 
meeting, the strongest sentiments were express- 
ed in favor of giving the Rev. Mr. Lovell a call, 
not only by the two most influential men in 
town—to wit, the lawyer and the doctor—Law- 
yer Taleton and the wealthy Dr. Doseman, both 
of whom had very pretty daughters, whom the 
god of love had not as yet converted into mat- 
rons—but whether this had anything to do in 
prejudicing them in favor of the youthful pastor, 
is more than I am authorized to say—when, in 
addition to all this, even Deacon Goodman, who 
had grieved so much at losing Parson Soberly, 
when Deacon Goodman rose and spoke with 
more than wonted earnestness in favor of the 
youthful candidate—who by the way was board- 
ing with the deacon, and that very moment sat 
in Deacon Goodman’s parlor very pleasantly en- 
gaged in conversation with the deacon’s wife and 
his lovely daughter, Ruth—the vote was put and 
carried, with only one dissenting voice, to in- 
vite the Rev. Mr. Lovell to become the pastor 
of the church and congregation of the town of 
Tattleville. : 

And he became their pastor; was ordained 
and settled, and immensely popular. Every one 
was loud in praise of Mr. Lovell. Every Sab- 
bath day the church was full of most attentive 
worshippers ; every evening meeting in the ves- 
try was actually crammed with old and young. 
Indeed, so deep an interest in religious matters 
had not been felt in Tattleville, since Parson 
Soberly was married, noreven then. Andmany, 
many of the young and gay and worldly-mind- 
ed, whose hearts the venerable pastor who had 
christened them had failed to reach, were melted 
by the glowing eloquence of him whose first and 
favorite text was—‘ God is love.” Yea, even 
the heart of the beautiful Ruth, the deacon’s 
daughter, was the first to melt, and on the first 
communion day on which the young divine offi- 
ciated, she was visibly admitted as a member of 
the church. 





Ruth was always very beautiful and very 
good; but never, since the day that Parson So- 
berly had christened her a babe, just twenty 
years ago, had she appeared so good and beau- 
tiful as on that day, when standing up before 
the sacred altar, in the aisle, she bowed assent to 
every article of the creed which sounded so me- 
lodious from the lips of Rev. Mr. Lovell. 

Nor did the eloquent and handsome pastor 
ever appear so handsome and so eloquent as on 
that first communion day. And when, as he 
finished the reading of the creed, and bent his 
eloquent eyes, so full of love and goodness, on 
the lovely face and up-turned, soft, blue eyes of 
the beautiful neophyte before him, and when he 
put to her the closing question—“ you do thus 
believe?” there was noticed to be a peculiar 
tremble to his melodious voice, and an unwont- 
ed glow of crimson to his handsome face. 

“QO, eloquent and good young man, God 
bless the day that brought you hither,” thought 
and prayed the good old deacon, as he gazed 
with admiration now, upon his fair and lovely 
daughter—now, upon the eloquent and hand- 
some young divine. ‘“O, may he be the means 
of gathering many into the fold of the good 
Shepherd, who loved and died for sinners !”” 





The meeting closed, and more than one fair 
friend of Ruth looked on her with an envious 
eye, as she walked home so trustingly beside 
her youthful pastor. Nay, some were 80 un- 
charitable as to even hint that Ruth’s conver- 
sion was alla sham—that she was guilty of hy- 
pocrisy—that she never would have thought of 
uniting with the church, had Mr. Lovell boarded 
somewhere else, or never come to town—in fine, 
that she had done it just to please the handsome 
pastor, whom, they did not doubt, she loved 
much better than her Bible. 

How often do we err in judging other people 
hy ourselves. The lovely Ruth was nota hypocrite. 
She loved her youthful pastor, it is trae ; but then 
to say she did not love her Bible too, is false. 
She loved them both. Her heart was big enough 
for both; and it was not at all likely, or philosoph- 
ical, to suppose that the admission of a young 
divine would drive the Bible out. No, no; she 
loved the holy volume all the better, the more 
she loved its eloquent interpreter. The more 
she loved her fellow-man, the more she loved 
her God. And surely, no one but an envious 
rival would have ever dreamed of charging Ruth, 
the universally beloved, the beautiful, the pure, 





the amiable Ruth, with hypocrisy. 


The truth is, Ruth was good, had always 


been so from the very day that she was born. 


ever done, or thought, or said, that was not good ; 
and now that goodness met its own reward ; 
they envied her and called her a hypocrite—a 
follower for “ the loaves and fishes!” No such 
thing. Ruth had, no doubt, in the beginning, 
her proportion of original sin, but she had ad- 
ded to it in the course of twenty years as little 
as she could. She always loved to read her 
Bible; and the youthful pastor did but reap 
what Parson Soberly had sown. Before young 
Mr. Lovell came, she had been long “ almost 
persuaded” to embrace the truth; but now the 
appointed time had fully come for her to join 
the church. To deny, however, that Mr. Lovell 
had any agency in hastening on that glorious 
time, would be withholding praise where it is 
justly due. 

The eloquence and fire of Mr. Lovell had, in- 
deed, been instrumental in awakening love to 
God and man—one man in particular—not only 
in the breast of gentle Ruth, but also in the 
breasts of many others. Evening meetings and 
inquiry meetings, and sewing-circles, were be- 
coming very frequent in the town of Tattleville. 
And it was truly refreshing after so long a spir- 
itual drought, to see both old and young, and 
more especially the latter and the fairer portion 
of the latter, too, “ coming like clouds and like 
doves to their windows,” in the wake of the elo- 
quent Mr. Lovell. Three weeks had not expired 
before, following the example of the pious Ruth, 
three other damsels were propounded for admis- 
sion to the church. 

Nay, even the hitherto so gay and thoughtless 
Fanny Taleton—only daughter of Lawyer Tale- 
ton, was observed to be a constant visitor at the 
house of Deacon Goodman, to attend on every 
evening meeting—and in fine, to begin to give 
indubitable signs, by her daily walks and con- 
versations, that a work of grace had already be- 
gun in her heart. 





It was Sabbath evening. Fanny Taleton had 
just left the house on her way to an inquiry 
meeting at the house of Farmer Guile. But the 
lawyer and his wife remained at home; the 
former, because he didn’t want to go; the latter, 
because she thought that she was good enough 
without it; or, perhaps, they both supposed that 
it was quite enough for them to send, or rather 
let their daughter Fanny go, as their plenipo- 
tentiary representative—and so they staid at 
home. 

Now lawyer Taleton was one of the wealthi- 
est, and consequently one of the most conse- 
quential men in Tattleville ; and Mrs. Taleton 
was a very proud and crafty woman, and withal 
extremely fond of prying into other people’s 
business, and making talk about them ; she was, 
in fine, a genteel tattler, an accomplished mis- 
chief-maker. Fanny Taleton would have been 
avery amiable and lovely girl, no doubt, had 
she been placed in different circumstances. By 
nature she had beauty, sense and heart enough, 
to have made her a very acceptable companion 
even to perhaps as great a man as the Rev. Lu- 
ther Lovell; but so many of her mother’s faults 
had she imbibed in bringing up, that now, in 
spite of her father’s wealth and influence, her 
beauty, her dress,—for she was very dressy— 
and her plishments—she had not, as yet, 
though several years the senior of the gentle 
Ruth, in fine, she had not yet obtained a hus- 
band. Every youth in Tattleville, who would 
have been proud to call her wife, she was too 
proud to call a husband,—and vice versa, every 
youth whom she would have been proud to call 
her husband, was too proud, or disinclined to 
call her wife. But yet she had not given up 
the ship—but, on the contrary, had embarked 





‘with great enthusiasm on board a court-ship, 


bound to storm the heart of Luther Lovell. 
And she had now, as I observed before, gone to 
an evening meeting at the heuse of Farmer 
Guile. 

“Did you remark,” asked Mrs. Taleton of 
her husband, as they sat cosily before the fire, 
soon after Fanny had departed, “did you re- 
mark how very gay and tastily Ruth was dress- 
ed to-day? that new delaine and bonnet—there 
was not so gay a looking girl in church as Ruth. 
It struck me, by the way, as being rather gaudy 
for a ‘ young professor,’ rather out of keeping.” 

“Not at all, my dear,” said Mr. Taleton; “ it 
is I think, exactly in keeping with her whole pro- 
fession. Ruth—and I commend her for it— 
Ruth has stolen a march upon the other belles in 
town, and if I am not much mistaken, Mr. 
Lovell—” 

“‘Pshaw,” interrupted Mrs. Taleton, “do you 
suppose that such a man as Mr. Lovell would 
put up with Deacon Goodman’s daughter, when 
there are so many others in the town of Tattle- 
ville, who stand in readiness to offer him not 
only as fair a face and good a heart as Ruth’s, 
but something better still ?” 

“ Well, who, for instance ?”’ 

“Well, for instance, Rebecca Doseman.” 

“Has the doctor’s daughter returned from 
Boston, yet ?” 

“Why, yes; you didn’t notice her. She was 
at church all day, and Mr. Lovell’s eyes, or I 
am very much mistaken, turned in that direction 
quite as often as in any other.” 

“And do you think that Mr. Lovell has be- 
come acquainted with her yet ?” 

“Acquainted with her yet?” repeated Mrs. 
Taleton. ‘They say that they are old acquaint- 
ances—met in Boston long ago; and he has 
called at Dr. Doseman’s every day this week. 
Rebecca plays so beautifully on the piano—and 
Mr. Lovell is so fond of music, and the doctor’s 
folks are so very fond of genteel company !”’ 

“And do you really think that Mr. Lovell’s 
heart is touched from that direction? Deacon 
Goodman as good as told me that his Ruth 
would find a second Boaz in their boarder, 
yet!” 

“ He said so ?” \. 

“ Not exactly said so ; I could not pump that 
out of him; but when IJ shifted the question and 
asked him if it wasn’t so—the deacon didn’t 
deny it.” 

“ Well, Mr. Taleton,” rejoined his wife, “ be- 
twixt you and me—I wouldn’t say it out of the 


Nobody ever heard of anything that Ruth had | family—but I think that our new minister is 








quite too fond of making himself agreeable to all 
the young ladies in town. I fear that he is lit- 
tle better than a flirt, to make the best of it. 
You say that he has given Ruth to understand 
that he intends to make a wife of her?” 

“The deacon himself, this very afternoon, 
gave me to understand as much. Besides, from 
what I have seen myself, it certainly seems to 
me to look like that at any rate.” 

“Well, to me,” rejoined his better half, “ it 
doesn’t look like that at all! Besides, [had it from 
the best authority to-day, that he has offered 
himself to Miss Rebecca Doseman, and been 
most graciously accepted |” 

‘‘What, upon so short an acquaintance ?” 

“You forget, I told you they became ac- 
quainted with each other long ago in Boston, at 
her uncle’s.” 

“Who told you this ?” 

“ Mrs. Hearsay heard of itin Boston; has just 
returned; she told me at church to-day. And 
I have not the slightest doubt but that it is 
true.” 

“Poor Ruth,” said Mr. Taleton. “ Poor 
Ruth, if this be so, she’ll need all the consola- 
tions of her new profession to console her. But 
I believe he loves the deacon’s daughter after all. 
She’ll make a better wife for him than all the 
other girls in Tattleville together.” 

“Mr. Lovell is a flirt! a flirt! a regular he 
flirt! and,—well, I hope that Ruth will prose- 
cute him for a breach of promise, and that it will 
cost him all the dower he’ll get with Doctor 
Doseman’s daughter, to settle it. I do—I mean 
to put a stop to Fanny’s going to these even- 
ing meetings any more !” said Mrs. Taleton, full 
of righteous indignation at the righteous man. 

“But my dear,” expostulated Mr. Taleton, 
“these vague reports may all amount to 
nothing.” 

“ They should be looked into at any rate,” re- 
joined his wife ; ‘and ifI live, to-morrow morn- 
ing I will take upon myself the task of looking 
into it, if no one else does. I’ll visit the dea- 
con’s and the doctor’s and Mrs. Hearsay’s, and 
between them all, if I don’t find out something— 
all is, more’s the pity!” And she rose and 
paced the room in a perfect rage of righteous 
indignation, to think that the Rev. Mr. Lovell 
should so trifle with the heart of Ruth, and 
more, that he should choose to make a wife of 
Miss Rebecca Doseman rather than of one Miss 
Fanny Taleton. 





Early Monday morning, Mrs. Taleton started 
out upon her work of love and mercy. She 
called at Deacon Goodman’s first. Mr. Lovell 
and Ruth had just stepped out together on a 
visit to the house of a poor afflicted neighbor 
who was lying at the point of death. 

“Where is Ruth, this morning?’ asked the 
lawyer’s wife of Mrs. Goodman. 

“She and Mr. Lovell left a little while ago 
to make a call on Mr. Brown—poor man, they 
say he is but just alive.” 

“ They went together then?’ said Mrs. Tale- 
ton, laying a peculiar stress upon the word, 
together. 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Goodman, with a 
meaning smile, “they went together ; Mr. Lov- 
ell is a stranger there.” 

“And I suppose,” continued Mrs, Taleton, 
“according to allaccounts, that he could not have 
found a more acceptable companion as a guide. 
They say that he is very fond of Ruth.” 

“Well, yes, he seems to take an interest in 
her,” said Mrs. Goodman, looking very happy. 

“Report is true, then? he has offered 
Ruth—” 

“He seems to be very attentive to Ruth, most 
certainly.” 

“You don’t deny, then, what is said of it ?” 

“Mrs. Taleton,” answered Mrs. Goodman, 
“you know I never contradict my neighbors.” 

“You don’t deny it, then; well, well, Ruth 
is a good girl,” continued Mrs. Taleton, rising 
to depart. ‘“ That is a beautiful rose—the bri- 
dal rose, how beautiful, just budding, too; well, 
well, there will be use for it, perhaps !” 

“ Perhaps!” 

And Mrs. Taleton hastened onward to the 
house of Dr. Doseman. But here it happened 
that Mrs. Doseman, Rebecca and all the chil- 
dren had gone, in company with the doctor, on 
a morning ride. The servant girl alone remain- 
ed behind. 

“ All gone, it seems,”’ said Mrs. Talcton, with 
a very condescending smile. 

“Yes, mum, all gone but me.” 

“They say you’re going to have a wedding 
here, by-an’-by.” 

“Ah, they say so ?” 

“Yes, I understand Rebecca is engaged to 
Mr. Lovell. Isuppose it’s all the talk here ?” 

“ Mr. Lovell is a very constant visitor, or rath- 
er has been since Rebecca came; he got ac- 
quainted with her long ago, in Boston, at her 
uncle’s.” 

“‘ Rebecea is engaged, then ?” 

“ Well, I am not authorized to tell you for a 
certainty ; all I know is, that Rebecca has been 
very busy working fancy things, and marking 
clothes and such like.” 

“Ah, this is one of them, I take it?” contin- 
ued Mrs. Taleton, taking up a linen handker- 
chief, on which “ R. L.” were marked. ‘“ Yes, 
yes, I understand. Give my respects to Mrs. 
Doseman when she comes. Good morning.” 

And the lawyer’s lady left. “‘R.L’—R. 
L.’—that caps the climax, solves the mystery,” 
she thought, and hurried on to Mrs. Hearsay’s. 
And she and Mrs. Hearsay talked the matter 
over and over, and resolved to do their best to 
make the matter public. And they made it 
public. Within two days all Tattleville had 
heard the startling news. All Tattleville was 
full of indignation. Neither Ruth nor Rebecca 
denied the fact that Mr. Lovell had made love to 
them. The case was very plain. Excitement 
reached its highest pitch; and Tuesday night a 
meeting of the congregation was appointed and 
held in the vestry of the church ; the upshot of 
all which was this, that a committee was chosen 
to wait upon the Rev. Mr. Lovell on the follow- 
ing day, to make inquiry into the matter at the 
fountain head, and if it should appear that the 





reverend gentleman had trifled with the heart of 
Ruth, and sued for Rebecca’s, it was very 
plain that he should be forthwith dismissed, 

But it so happened that on Wednesday morn- 
ing the Rev. Mr. Lovell was scen to enter the 
Stagecoach for Boston, going to attend, as he 
professed, the “ anniversaries.” And thus, of 
course, the keen committee were too late. But 
what was their astonishment to learn that Miss 
Rebecca Doseman—who had but just returned 
from Boston—was alsq seen to enter the stage- 
coach in company with the young divine. If 
any one had doubts before, this settled them. 

Forthwith, a committee of condoling matrons 
and indignant maidens visited the house of Dea- 
con Goodman. Ruth, they found in tears, and, 
like Rachel of old, refusing to be comforted, 
The good old deacon alone could not believe 
that Mr. Lovell was a villain. 

“T grant,” said he, “that reports and ap- 
pearances are much against him. But I can- 
not bring myself as yet to think that one, who 
really seems to be so good, can be so vile. I 
cannot yet believe it, and my friends, let us 
forbear to judge him hastily. Wait till he re- 
turns. No,I cannot believe that he has trifled 
with Ruth—poor girl. No, no, I cannot!” and 
the good old deacon wept. 

His tears, however, added to the tears of Ruth, 
but served to swell the flood of indignation high- 
er still in Tattleville. Even those who envied 
her and slandered her so much, the day of her 
admission to the church, were now her warmest 
friends. “Behold the misery that he has wrought 
—the hypocrite, the villain, the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing !” everybody muttered. But still the 
good old deacon begged of them to wait, to wait 
till he returned from Boston. But Tattleville 
was all on fire, and would not wait. And 
Thursday morning, Mrs. Taleton started for the 
“anniversaries ” herself. She had long been in- 
tending, she said, to make a visit to her sister’s 
in Boston, and now it seemed to her that she 
must go. 
but I may be the means of tracking out the vil- 
lain! Depend upon it, I will do my best, and 
forward you whatever I shall learn, as soon as 
possible.” 








The storm of odium against the pastor still 
increased in Tattleville, and when, on the arrival 
of the mail on Saturday, it was noised abroad 
that Lawyer Taleton had received a letter from 
his wife, containing most exciting disclosures in 
regard to Mr. Lovell and Rebecca, nothing 
would suffice the indignant citizens, but they 
must hear the letter read in public. 

And accordingly, a meeting of the church and 
congregation was appointed on that very even- 
ing. And, as you may well suppose, it was a 
crowded meeting. The deacon’s and the doc- 
tor’s families alone were absent. Indeed, they 
were the only people in the town who held their 
peace amid the general din of imprecations 
showered upon the absent pastor. Whether the 
deep grief of the one, and the deep joy of the 
other, was the cause of this, is more than I can 
say,—most probably it was. Excessive grief or 
joy is seldom loud; and they, who feel the most 
express the least. 

The meeting came together, at an early hour. 
Lawyer Taleton was elected chairman, and 
commenced the exercises of the evening, by 
drawing from his pocket and reading to his eager 
listeners, the following intensely interesting let- 
ter from his wife : 


“Dear Huspanp:—My worst suspicions 
have been more than realized. Not only has 
Mr. Lovell been seen with Rebecca repeatedly, 
at the house of her uncle, and walking in the 
streets with her, and on the common, evenings 
with her—I saw them there myself—but—can it 
be believed in Tattleville7—They have been 
seen together at the theatre! I believe myself, 
that he is a most consummate villain, hypocrite 
and impostor. I can vouch for the truth of all 
I write. Congratulate afflicted Ruth, on hav- 
ing escaped the clutches of a fiend for life! Ex- 
cuse my brevity, I write in great haste—the post 
will start directly. 

Your affectionate wife, 
Lucretia TaLeton.” 


“Well, gentlemen, you have heard the let- 
ter,” said the chairman, taking off his specta- 
cles. ‘ You have heard the letter; it but cor- 
roborates our worst suspicions. The question 
is, what action shall be taken? It seems to me 
that something should be done. The circum- 
stantial evidence is strong—is actually over- 
whelming! Is he any longer worthy to be call 
ed our spiritual guide?” 

“No, no!” was the quiek and loud response 
from every portion of the room. ‘No, no!” 

‘Well, gentlemen,” contimues the chairman; 
“ what action shall be taken ?” 

“Mr. Chairman,” rose a solemn voice from 
the farther corner of the room; it was the voice 
of Mr. Bigman, representative of Tattleville that 
year. ‘ Mr. Chairman, I make the motion that 
Mr. Lovell be requested to resign, forthwith, 
the station which he has so much disgraced, and 
of which he has shown himself to be no longer 
worthy.” 

The vote was put and most unanimously car- 
ried ; and Mr. Bigman and Lawyer Taleton were 
appointed a committee to wait upon the reercant 
pastor, as soon as he arrived, and informa him of 
his fate. 





Not till late, on Saturday evening, did the 
Rev. Mr. Lovell arrive in Tattleville ; bat still 
the vigilant committee were not recreant to their 
trust. Searcely had the weary pastor finished 
his repast, before a knock was heard at Deacon 
Goodman’s door, and Lawyer Taleton, in com- 
pany with Mr. Bigman, entered. The deacon 
showed them into the room of his reverend board- 
er and retired. After coldly “passing the time 
of day” with Mr. Lovell, the lawyer proceeded 
to read a copy of the vote which the society had 
so very recently passed upon that very evening, 
in the vestry. 

“More than this, sir,” continued Mr. Tale- 
ton, “it is not fer us, who are but the agents of 
your parishioners, to state. You have heard 








“ Besides,” she added, “who knows — 
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their vote, and, of course, you are not ignorant 
of the cause that called it forth. It is the unan- 
imous voice alike of your church and congrega- 
tion. You must govern, sir, your actions, 
accordingly.” 

“ But this is very strange and very sudden!” 
remarks the pastor, very calmly and very 
respectfully. 

“Yes, it is,” said Mr. Taleton, “And very 
strange and very sudden things they were that 
led to it. But we have discharged our duty as 
the agents of the society. We have nothing 
more to offer.” And they began to leave the 
room. 

« But when, my friends, am I to be consider- 
ed as dismissed ?” inquires the pastor. 

“From this very moment, I take it!” an- 
swers Mr. Taleton. “Is not that the way you 
understand it, Mr. Bigman ?” 

Mr. Bigman answered that it was; and that, 
on no condition would the outraged citizens of 
Tattleville consent to hear another sermon from 
the Rev. Mr. Lovell. 

“But I shall preach of course, to-morrow? 
The candid, Christian citizens of Tattleville, at 
least, will not refuse to hear my farewell sermon ?” 

“We have nothing more to say,” replied the 
dignified committee ; “our duty is discharged. 
We bid you, sir, good-night.” : 

There was a consultation held that night and 
on the morrow morning, among the principal 
members of the society. Many expressed them- 
selves decidedly against the Rev. Mr. Lovell’s 
ever preaching in that meeting-house another 
word ; but finally a curiosity to hear what he 
could say in extenuation of his most unpardona- 
ble offence, prevailed. And never was the meet- 
ing-house of Tattleville so densely crowded as it 
was upon that very Sabbath morning. Long 
before the bell had ceased to ring, the house was 
actually crammed. 

At length the youthful pastor enters, slowly, 
meekly, calmly. All is still as death. He 
makes a short prayer; but no one rises, He 
reads a chapter; all eyes are fixed upon him. 
He reads ahymn; the choir is silent. He makes 
the long prayer; but no one rises. He reads 
another hymn ; again the choir refuse to sing. 
Nothing daunted, however, and perfectly calm, 
the young pastor rises, deliberately arranges his 
manuscript, and reads the text :—“ Gen. xxiv: 
58. And they called Rebekah, and said unto 
her, Wilt thou go with thisman? And she said, 
I will go.” 

He read the text and paused. Again’ he be- 
gan to read the text a second time, as was his 
practice, when, lo, Rebecca herself—not Rebekah 
of old, the wife of Isaac—but Rebecca, the 
daughter of Dr. Doseman—enters, leaning on 
the arm of a stranger,—and yet how like the 
Rev. Mr. Lovell! Gentle reader, it was the 
Rev. Mr. Lovell’s brother; they were twins. 
The mystery was solved. 


I need not tell you that the congregation 
stared; that Mrs. Taleton rose and left the 
house, abashed ; that Mr. Lovell never was so 
eloquent before, nor has been since (and he has 
preached for more than twenty years in Tattle- 
ville), as on that most eventful morning ; or that 
the worshippers, as they reached the entry of 
the church, were scarcely less delighted than 
amazed, to see upon the bulletin-board the 
following publishments : 

“Marriage is intended between Mr. Richard 
Lovell of Boston, and Miss Rebecca Doseman 
of Tattleville ; also, between the Rev. Luther 
Lovell, and Miss Ruth Goodman, both of 
Tattlevilte.” 


» 





COMPOUND INTEREST. 


Some of the natives of Africa, although they 
may have little pretensions to a knowledge of 
mathematics in general, seem to have a very clear 
and comprehensive idea of the principles of com- 
pound interest. This appears from the facts 
stated in a report of a select committee ata 
British port, on the customs of a tribe in the 
vicinity. According to this report, if one native 
stole a fowl from another, the owner, if he had 
witnesses of the facts, would suffer the matter to 
rest for two or three years. He would then in- 
stitute an action for damages, which are meas- 
ured by this curious standard: It was in the 
first place calculated how many eggs these fowls 
would probably have laid in the course of one 
or two years—how many of these would have 
been hatched, how many of these chickens would 
themselves have become parents, for the period 
of time between the commission of the robbery 
and the conviction of the offender. For this 
imaginary wrong, damages have been given to 
the fullest extent, and husbands and wives, and 
whole families, sold to requite the owner of the 
fowls for his loss.—Boston Journal. 
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SIR ISAAC NEWTON AND VOLTAIRE. 


Sir Isaac Newton wrote a book upon the 
Prophet Daniel, and another upon the Book of 
Revelation ; in one of which he said that, in order 
to fulfil certain prophecies before a certain date 
was terminated —namely, 1260 years—there 
would be a mode of travelling of which the men 
of his time had no conception; nay, that the 
knowledge of mankind would be so increased, 
that they would be able to travel at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour. 

Voltaire, who did not believe in the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, got hold of this, and said: 
“ Now, look at the mighty mind of Newton, who 
discovered gravity, and told us such marvels for 
us all to admire! When he became an old man, 
and got into his dotage, he began to study that 
book called the Bible ; and it seems that, in order 
to eredit his fabulous nonsense, we must believe 
that the knowledge of mankind will be so in- 
creased, that we shall be able to travel at the rate 
of fifty miles an hour! The poor dotard!” ex- 
claimed the philosophic infidel, Voltaire, in the 
self-complacency of his pity. But who is the 
dotard now *—Rev. J. Craig. 


—+-soae>- 
SMOOTHING IT OFF. 


A raw down-easter was recently hired bya 
cabinet-maker in the city, and, like a true Yan- 
kee, managed to pass for more than he was 
worth. One day, the proprietor showed him a 
very pretty mahogany veneered bureau, and told 
him to “smooth it off,” as the purchaser would 
call for it in the course of the morning. Shortly 
after, Johnny Kaw made his appearance in the 
war-house. 

“Well, John, have you made that bureau 
shine well ?” 

“ Wall, I guess it don’t look bad; but ’twas 
a tarnal job, though. I couldn’t get at it any 
other way, and I took the fore-plane, and peeled 
the darned bark off on’t !”—Saturday Post. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
POPPING THE QUESTION.—IN RHYME, 


BY 8. H. DADDOW. 





T heave a sigh, 
Yet can’t tell why, 
Though in my secret heart it lies ; 
Swelling—swelling—swelling! 
Heigho! heigho! 
Twill burst, I know— 
Tis ever thus—forever so— 
Telling—telling—telling! 


Perhaps I ought— 
Why should I not? 
Tm sighing still—O, hang the thought! 
I wilh! I will! I will! 
My life! my light! 
My day! my night! 
I love thee! and, by all that’s bright! 
I'm sighing still—I’m sighing still. 


Accept my love, 
O, gentle dove! 
True as the stars that shine above 
I love thee! love thee! love thee! 
My soul! my life! 
Now dearest wife, 
Through future peace, and worldly strife, 
Tl love thee—love thee! love thee! 


(Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE 


KING OF MADAGASCAR. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR, 





Wuewn a disorder becomes general, it must 
have its cause in the epoch which produces it, 
and its propagation accuses as much society 
which suffers from it as the men who commit 
it. Human passions are like those restrained wa- 
ters which are always seeking the weakest side 
of the dyke; where you see them precipitate 
themselves, you may be sure that there has been 
fault or imprudence. 

It is in this sense that the criminal history of 
nations has its importance; in showing us the 
maladies of various centuries, it makes us enter, 
thus.to speak, into the secrets of their temper- 
aments ; for it is with mankind as with the indi- 
vidual ; his infirmities reveal to us his vices. 

Besides, we must not forget that the repeated, 
collective crimes, in which entire generations 
have become accomplices,—for we speak only 
of these—are always the consequence of some 
injustice committed. Born of despair, of revolt, 
or of necessity, they may avow their origin, if 
not their consequences, and preserve, even in 
their excess, a certain greatness which is not 
found in isolated or individual crime. 

Among the numerous examples which we 
might bring in support of these reflections, we 
will quote only one, that of piracy. It is well 
understood that we do not speak here of those 
chance robberies which are practised in all ages 
on the seas, but of the great associations which 
give to these robberies the character of organ- 
ization and of generality, which makes a disor- 
der no longer the act of individuals, and becomes 
the expression of an epoch. 

These associations may be reduced to three: 

The first was that of the pirates of Cilicia, 
whom Pompey went to combat, and the very 
extent of the powers given him to that effect, 
prove the greatness of the danger. He suc- 
ceeded in destroying them, and returned to Rome, 
to receive the honors of a triumph. 

The second association of the same kind was 
that formed in the seventeenth century on the 
island of Tortuga. The despotism of the Ro- 
mans, who wished to submit all lands to their 
dominion, had given birth to the corsairs of Ci- 
licia; the despotism of the Spanish, who pre- 
tended to reign alone over the Atlantic, produced 
the Filibusters. 

For more than a century, the conquerors of 
the New World treated as pirates the foreigners 
who dared to approach their conquest, burned 
their ships, destroyed their colonies, and mur- 
dered them after they had capitulated. So they 
inspired an implacable and general hatred. 
Their cruelties, unheard of in the New World, 
had besides placed them, so to speak, without 
the pale of humanity. Those which the Fili- 
busters practised upon them appeared therefore 
only just reprisals, and one of the most celebrat- 
ed chiefs of the latter, Montbars the Extermina- 
tor, called himself the Avenger of the Indians. 
This sentiment was so general, that it may be 
found expressed in all the books which were 
then written on the subject in France, England, 
Holland or Spain. Oexmelin even went so far 
as to place as the frontispiece of his History of 
Adventurers, an engraving, which, on one side, 
represented a Spaniard killing an American, 
with this inscription, Innocenter; and on the 
other, a Filibuster killing a Spaniard, with these 
words, pro peccatis; an expressive opposition 
which tells clearly the sentiments of the author 
and the manner in which he justified them. 

As for the third association of pirates, although 
it followed closely enough that of the Filibus- 
ters, it had an entirely different cause, and was 
composed, almost exclusively, of English adven- 
turers. The struggle of William of Orange 
against Louis XIV., was generally unfortunate 
for Great Britain, especially in America ; so the 
English had recourse to every method to repair 
their losses and arrest the constantly increasing 
power of France inthe New World. What they 
had lost during the war, they sought to regain, 
by piracy, during the peace. Jamaica and Bar- 
badoes became the repairs of bandits who ruined 
the commerce of our colonies and made descents 
even on the plantations. But the number of 
these pirates increased, the enemy which had 
been abandoned to them no longer sufficed them, 
so that they began to attack without distinction, 
the vessels of all nations. 

They founded at last a settlement on the Isle 
of Providence, and long and serious efforts on the 
part of the English government were necessary 
to destroy this power which had been originally 
encouraged by itself. 

This last piratical association, which was the 
shortest and the worst organized, is not the less 
perhaps that which presents the most varied 
history. The singular biography which fellows, 





is but one of the least episodes, and if we give 
it the preference oyer others more striking, it is 
because it seems to us the personification, at 
once sad and grotesque, of the vanity of human 
renown. 

But in order to give this narrative, the reader 
must allow us to transport him to Plymouth, 
about the middle of August, 1693. 

This great maritime city, composed of three 
cities, was, in the reign of William of Orange, the 
most important military post of Great Britain. 
Nevertheless, it had not yet that geometrical 
regularity so coveted by the men of progress on 
the continent, and which gives to the modern 
cities of England the aspect of immense chess- 
boards of stone blackened with smoke. Ply- 
mouth was badly built, that is to say, its quar- 
ters were destitute of the charms of the rectilin- 
ear and the graces of the perpendicular. More 
than one street there wound capriciously, with- 
out regard for the axiom which teaches us the 
shortest road ; more than one house extended 
over the public road its stories of wood, or its 
carved cornices, thus depriving the passer-by, ac- 
cording to circumstances, of the rain or the sun ; 
finally, the entrance to the port was disgraced 
by a hundred of those cabins with smoky and 
moss-covered roofs, before which Van Ostade 
would have loved to place an old woman illumi- 
nated by a ray of the setting sun, or some sailor 
with a wooden leg, watching the sports of his 
children. 

This quarter was, in fact, better to paint than 
to visit, and its destruction would have been 
less regretted by the moralist than by the land- 
scape-artist, for most of the huts which compos- 
ed it, were inhabited by liquor-sellers, or the 
lowest class of women. It was thither that the 
English sailors came, on their return from dis- 
tant expeditions, to lose, as they said, the taste 
of the cat-o’-nine-tails and of salt beef; there 
that they gave themselves up to excesses as pro- 
digious as the privations which preceded them. 

Now on the day when our narrative commences, 
the tavern of the “ Peck of Silver” was echoing 
with joyous cries uttered by a company of young 
sailors and half a dozen women. Thanks to 
“these amiable infirmities,” as the poet Dryden 
has called'them, and to the floods of gin already 
poured out, the brave sailors of the Gerrges- 
Rooka had completely forgotten the cruel check 
they had just received from Tourville, and were 
thinking only of compensating themselves for 
six months of forced sobriety. Even “ Rule 
Britannia” had given place to songs less sublime ; 
“ Old England ” was dethroned for “ John Bar- 
ley-corn,” and the liberty of the seas was for the 
moment abandoned to the world. The Britan- 
nic corps was drunk ! 

The pints had just been taken by the inn- 
keeper to be filled for the tenth time, when a new 
personage entered the “ Peck of Silver.” 

This was a man of about fifty years, pale, 
walking with difficulty, and whose garments 
announced a poverty so extreme, that even the 
drinkers were struck by it. The parti-colored 
rags which composed his costume were fastened 
together by twine ; his worn-out shoes revealed 
his bare feet, and half of the brim of his battered 
beaver hung down over his shoulder. His hair 
was in disorder, his beard white and bristling, 
his eye brilliant with a glassy gleam, his nostrils 
contracted, and his lips tremulous. Meanwhile, 
beneath this worn-out appearance, it was easy to 
perceive still, in this man, traces of vigor. His 
features were strongly marked, his stature tall, 
and, notwithstanding the necessity of being care- 
ful of a costume, which the least hasty move- 
ment would have compromised, his motions had 
a sort of freedom which proved habitual energy. 

On entering, he looked around him with a 
haggard air, approached a bench beside the table 
of the sailors, and sat down. 

William Bitter, the joyous boatswain of His 
Majesty’s ship the Dragon, raised his eyes at this 
moment and perceived him. 

“St. George!” exclaimed he, “who comes 
here ¢” 

“ Some beggar from the mountains,” returned 
the gunner Rakam, throwing over his shoulder a 
disdainful glance upon the new comer. 

“No,” resumed William, “this must be a 
seaman.” 

“ Why so?” 

“Do you not see that he manages his breech- 
es like a mizzen sail, and that he has reefed 
them for fear of a gale of wind ¢” 

The hilarity which this jest excited, made the 
stranger raise his head. 

“ How long have the sailors of yesterday al- 
lowed themselves to make fun of their elders ¢” 
said he, in a rough and bold tone. 

Rakam turned. 

“Are you indeed of the profession?” asked he, 
with a patronizing air. 

“Enough so to distinguish a loyal sailor from 
a rammer of cartridges!” replied the man of | 
rags, in that tone of scorn which the sailors of 








this epoch affected for all the auxiliary corps that 





served with them on the vessels of the king. 

“ By heaven he is one of ours !” gaily exclaim- 
ed Bitter. ‘Hullo, friend, I will talk to you no 
more of your manner of darning, since your skin 
is tender on that subject; but draw up to the 
table, and drink with us.” 

The stranger approached, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fever which made his hand tremble, 
took the goblet extended to him by the young 
boatswain. 

“Come,” resumed the latter, touching glasses 
with him, “ to a better fortune, my lord, and es- 
pecially to better health, for if the coat has seen 
its best days, it seems to me that the wearer is 
in pretty much the same condition.” 

“Steel itself wears out at last,” marmnrred 
the unknown, who, after having moistened his 
lips with the gin, rested the goblet on the table, 
with a sort of disgust. 

“ Drink, drink, drink,” resumed William ; “it 
is only that which will revive your strength ; 
gin isthe sun of the stomach ; and I will pour 
it out to you at discretion.” 

“You have then received your wages t” 

“And we will spend it to the last farthing. 
We must indemnify ourselves for what we have 
suffered ; after famine, plenty. Unfortunately, | 
our purses are light; we have taken no prizes.” ' 





“What could we take from those French 
dogs?” said Rakam, shrugging his shoulders ; 
“beggars who have nothing but a shirt, and who 
defend it as though it were lined with fine pearls ! 
No, no, it is not in the seas of Europe that one 
must play the pirate.” 

“And you may add,” said Bitter, leering at 
the gunner, “ that itis not under the flag of King 
William.” 

“ Under whose, then ?” asked one of the girls. 

“ Under that of James Avery, my dove.” 

The man of rags raised his head. 

“James Avery !” repeated he. 

“ Yes,” said Rakam, “he who is called the 
“fortunate pirate, and on whom a comedy has 
been made which is to be played to-morrow; I 
saw the bill near the admiralty office.” 

“And I mean to go and see it,” exclaimed 
Bitter ; “ you know the history of James Avery, 
my lord ?” 

“T think Ihave heard the name,” said the 
stranger. 

“James,” resumed William, who was very 
glad to find a pretext to talk of his favorite hero, 
‘‘ was the boatswain of Captain Gibson, the most 
inveterate tippler in the royal navy. It was he 
who profited, some years since, by the moment 
when the captain was overcome with liquor, to 
seize the ship, and be a skimmer of the sea.” 

“Which was better than to run the gauntlet for 
the Dutch,” objected Rakam, with a roguish air. 

“Especially when one has the good fortune of 
James,” resumed Bitter; “and one’s first prize 
is a vessel laden with gold and jewels, convey- 
ing to Mecca the daughter of the Great Mogul.” 

“Who is now the wife of Avery,” interrupted 
the master gunner; “for the fellow knew how 
to profit by the tide ; he has retired to Madagas- 
car with all his wealth, and caused himself to 
be acknowledged king there.” 

The stranger looked at him with doubt. 

“Who said so ?” asked he. 

“Who?” repeated Rakam; “all who navi- 
gate the Indian Ocean and who have been pur- 
sued by his vessels. For King Avery has a 
fleet manned by crews of all nations, from the 
redskins of Canada, to the yellow-skins of Japan, 
and bearing a black flag on which is painted a 
skeleton, piercing a bloody heart. Peter Stoll 
boarded one of these ships and assured me that 
nothing was wanting in them, there was evena 
chaplain to say prayers and spice the punch. 
When they have made a fortunate voyage, they 
return to Madagascar, where Avery has built a 
fort, warehouses and a palace, in which he lives 
surrounded by black slaves, who fan him with 
palm leaves.” 

“Tt is the truth,” resumed Bitter. “Captain 
Woods Rogers has seen the country which 
James and his pirates have subdued. To keep 
it in subjection, they have built in the midst of 
the forests, specics of citadels which can be 
reached only through labyrinths bordered with 
thorny bushes, and where they govern their sub- 
jects without fear of being surprised.” 

“And the proof that this is not a story of the 
quarter-deck,” added Rakam, “ is that the admi- 
ralty have thought of sending a fleet to dis- 
lodge old James from his eyrie.” 

“Not now, master, not now,” said the inn- 
keeper, who was listening with both thumbs 
stuck in the waistband of his breeches; “the 
council has changed its opinion; William has 
had enough of his quarrel with the king of 
France ; he will not meddle for the present with 
his new cousin of Madagascar, and unable to 
hang him, is about to make to him some pro- 
positions.” 

The stranger, who had dipped his finger in 
the goblet and was using it as a pencil, to trace 
arabesques on the oaken table, started at these 
last words and raised his head. 

“Ts this true?” said he, hastily; ‘who has 
told you so?” : 

“Pardieu! it is printed,’ returned the inn- 
keeper; “here is the handbill given me this 
morning by one of the copyists of the admiralty.” 

Bitter, who was nearest the inn-keeper, took 
the paper and read it aloud. It was a royal 
ordinance, granting to James Avery permission 
toreturn to England and forgetfulness of the past. 

“A full pardon !” exclaimed the stranger, ina 
transport of joy; “I accept, I accept.’’ 

All the sailors turned, uttering an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“How! what do you say?” asked Bitter. 

“Tsay,” exclaimed the man in rags, with a 
laugh, “that itis I who am the master of the 
Indian Ocean, the son-in-law of the Great Mogul, 
the king of Madagascar, in fine, the ‘fortunate 
pirate,’ at this moment in want of a mattress 
and a pair of breeches.” 

This declaration caused among the sailors a 
general exclamation of surprise ; all eyes rested 
on the wretch in rags, and all minds seemed to 
be making an effort to pass from the brilliant 
chimera in which they had cradled themselves, to 
this repulsive reality. 

“ James Avery,” repeated they in chorus ; “it 
is impossible. The fellow is jesting with us— 
this cannot be the former boatswain of Captain 
Gibson. What proof has he to give ?”’ 

By way of reply, the stranger took from his 
bosom a pocket-book of the skin of the wild 
boar, from which he drew a dirty and torn paper 
which he threw on the table. Rakam took it; 
it was the certificate of the birth of James Avery, 
bearing the seal of the parish of Biddeford, in 
Devonshire. 

The paper passed from hand to hand, and al- 
though most of the sailors could not decipher it, 
all began to believe when they had cast their 
eyes upon it. The details given by the stranger 
besides, dispelled their doubts, and made them 
understand how the error on the true position of 
James Avery had originated and been circulated. 

The boldness with which he had seized the 
vessel of Captain Gibson, on a friendly bay and 
in presence of other English ships, had fixed 
public attention upon him the more, that it was 
the first act of the kind which had taken place 
in like circumstances. The capture of the ship 
which contained the daughter of the Great Mogul, 
who, to revenge himself for this piracy, would 
have destroyed all the English settlements with- 
in his reach, finished to render his name popu- 
lar in the ports of Great Britain. So he found 




















himself in the case of ancient Hercules, to whom 
was ascribed the merit of all the 

performed by his cotemporaries ; all the piracies 
committed in the Indian Ocean were attributed 
to him, and the pirates, for whom this belief was 
a safeguard, were careful to confirm it: The 
name of James Avery became a sort of phan- 
tom, behind which every one concealed his own. 
Wherever ships were captured, cargoes pillaged, 
crews abandoned on desert islands, it was by 
order of James Avery! Whoever assumed the 
trade of robber and murderer on the ocean, 
henceforth called himself thus; James. was no 
longer a man, but a symbol; he was the incar- 
nation of piracy. 

Meanwhile, at the moment in which public in- 
dignation thus supposed an association between 
isolated crimes, and made of the ancient boat- 
swain the Romulus of a republic of robbers, 
the latter had already abandoned the profession, 
and regained England with the gold plate and 
diamonds pillaged from the Arab vessel, hoping 
that the product of their sale would enable him 
to live the rest of his days “like a repentant 
Christian, and at his ease.” But on landing at 
Cork, he found his name in every mouth, and 
learned, for the first, time, what a formidable 
reputation he had acquired. His portrait was 
for sale in every fair, and the sailors chanted 
ballads of which he was the hero. : 

This unexpected celebrity frightened him. 
Fearing to be recognized if he remained on the 
coast, he buried himself in the interior, laden 
with his diamonds and ingots of gold which he 
concealed beneath his rags, but the value of 
which he could not realize for fear of betraying 
himself. 

This was, by his own confession, the most 
miserable and most tormenting period of his 
whole life. By turns excited by the stings of 
desires and the warnings of prudence, condemn- 
ed to-be in want of everything with the means to 
obtain it, and having of riches only the anxie- 
ties, he traversed a part of Ireland, living on 
oaten cakes, drinking at the wells and sleeping 
in barns. Finally, unable to endure these mis- 
eries longer, he reached Biddeford, where he 
had some relatives in whom he confided, and 
who recommended him to a jeweller in Ply- 
mouth. 

The latter took charge of the ingots and dia- 
monds with a promise to sell them, but when, 
some months afterwards, the pirate went to him 
to claim their value, the honest citizen turned 
him out of doors, threatening, if he appeared ” 
there again, to denounce him to the admiralty. 

It was on the very evening of this visit that 
James Avery presented himself, as we have said, 
at the tavern of the “ Peck of Silver.” 

The sailors had listened with singular interest 
to his narrative, interrupted by numerous liba- 
tions. Gin d to have i d the fever of 
James. As hespoke, his voice became more fit- 
ful, his ideas more confused; and, at the mo- 
ment of leaving the table, it was necessary to aid 
him to stand. Meanwhile, his companions, 
themselves staggering, took this swoon for the ef- 
fect of drunkenness, and left him near the office 
of the admiralty, after having exchanged with 
him a promise to meet again, the next evening, 
at the “‘ Peck of Silver.” 

But, on the morrow, the watchmen of the port 
found a man extended beside the wall of the en- 
closure. It was the pirate, who, stupefied with 
illness and drunkenness, had been unable to 
go farther, and had laid down in the gutter to 
die. Above his corpse, still hung suspended to 
the wall, the bill of the evening’s play, on which 
might be read, as an ironical epitaph :—The For- 
tunate Pirate: or, James Avery, King of 
Madagascar. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“ 
NEVER DESPAIR. 








BY H. D. KIP. 


Nothing but folly goes faithless and fearful ; 
Courage forever is happy and wise.— Tupper. 
When o’er thy path in life 
Dark shadows fall, 
When worldly toll and strife 
Weary thy soul— 
Yield not despondingly 
Unto dull care; 
Light will yet dawn on thee, 
Never despair. 


What though long days of toil 
End in defeat? 

Fight on, and thou wilt foil 
Foes that beset. 

Work with an earnest will; 
Yield not to fear; 

Fame will thy actions tell, 
Never despair. 


Are there ead, weary hours, 
When hope has fled? 

And the storm darkly lowers 
Over thy head? 

Paint not, but rouse thee, 
And fearlessly dare 

All powers that oppose thee, 
But never despair. 


Evil and sorrow 
May lurk round thy way, 
And banish to-morrow 
Thy hopes of to-day; 
But faithful in labor be— 
Earnest in prayer; 
Blessings will come to thee, 
Never despair. 


Toil not for glittering dust, 
Toil not for fame ; 
But, with unshrinking trust, 
Seek a good name. 
Let virtue be the crown 
Which thou wouldst wear; 
And, though a world may frown, 
Never despair. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE TYROLESE LOVERS. 


BY H. H. HEATH. 











Ir there is a country where love is warm, and 
beauty most adorned, it is that of the Tyrol. 
The southern portion, thereof, lies environed by 
the lofty Alps, and is the clime of the vintage. 
Love and virtue there reign upon an undivided 
throne. The characteristic of all vine-bearing re- 
gions is not lost here, as it is said by travellers 
that, of all others, beauty in them is more univer- 
sal, and frankness and generosity more general 
ly abound than among those of the more frigid 
regions. There is a mellowness in the rich com- 
plexion, the dark, lustrous eyes, the raven curls, 
and faultless figures of the Tyrolese, not met 
with in any other portion of the European con- 
tinent. Beauty there is inherent—not artificial, 
and the rustic maid, who prunes in the vineyard 
in early spring, and strips the rich fruit from the 
vines in summer, may boast, with all pride, of 
possessing as many real personal charms, in her 
homely apparel, as the daughter of the duke who 
can command thousands for the perfection of her 
toilet. But to the story. 

Lettice and Reubens had known each other 
from little children. And well they might, for 
their fathers were tenants of the same land, 
whose vineyards adjoined. All their lives Let- 
tice and Reubens had lived in the sweet spots 
where they were born, quite at the foot of the 
eastern spur of the Tyrolese Alps, on the west- 
ern side, where the sun is never seen until late 
in the day, in consequence of the height of the 
mountains surrounding, and whose departure, 
from the same cause, is hastened in evening at an 
early hour. 

As little children, the son and daughter of the 
worthy vintners, were well mated ; Lettice being 
the only child of old Karl Martex, whilst Reu- 
bens was the only son of Max Bardette. Hov- 
ered around, as by giant walls, vision-bounded 
by the towering mountains on all sides, the 
youthful lovers never knew of any other world 
than that which they now saw, nor dreamed that 
beyond those cloud-capped barriers was a broad 
world spread out, of continents vast, of oceans 
expansive, beautiful rivers, and other noble han- 
diwork of God. So entirely excluded were they 
from all the world beside, that it was to them 
mysterious that any one should inhabit their lit- 
tle world but themselves and theirs. Such is the 
nature of young love. It is blind to all save 
that which it would cherish. 

Old Karl, the father of Lettice, had for many 
years been a successful vintner, and by his indus- 
try and prudence was possessed of a snug little 
sum of money; besides, having been thereby 
frequently enabled to accommodate his manor 
lord,he was held in high esteem by that nobleman. 
It was not strange, then, that the old man, ob- 
serving his rising importance, began to feel a 
tithe or so better than his poorer neighbor, Max 
Bardette, who could not boast of money to loan, 
nor the especial friendship of his master. 

It was long after Lettice and Reubens had ce- 
mented their attachment by every bond known 
to the ingenuity of youthful lovers, that the 
father of Lettice began to discover symptoms of 
cutting the acquaintance of his more humble 
neighbor, and the young pair to see with evident 
fear the issue of such a course. Indeed, old 
Karl had known of the attachment of the young 
people from the first, but, whilst he began to 
think now that his old friend Max was not good 
enough for him, so was not his son good enough 
for his daughter. 

With these thoughts running in his head, he 
one morning opened the subject to his daughter, 
as they were wending their way to the vineyard. 

“T say, Lettice, daughter, you think no more 
of that boy over yonder, do you?” pointing in 
the direction where Reubens was pruning the 
vines. 

“ Why, father, have notI and Reubens always 
loved each other?” was her reply. 

“ Humpbh, yes; but is thabany reason why you 
should do so always?” 

“Tt is a reason with me, if I always find him 
as deserving as he is now.” 
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“Tsee nought so passing attractive in him. 
He has a pretty face, and is a very good sort of 
boy, Lettice, but not the one for you.” 

Lettice looked up amazed, at what seemed to 
her such a sudden and unequivocal expose of her 
father’s sentiments. 

“But not the one for you, Lettice,” mused 
the father, repeating his former words. 

“Indeed, then, I shall never love any one else 
than Reubens,” said Lettice. 

“ Tut, tut, you will yet love a dozen times, 
and at length, I hope marry some young noble- 
man,” exclaimed old Karl, growing enthusiastic 
at his own words ; “one who will be worthy of 
you.” 

“T shall never try to love any one but him,” 
sobbed the beautiful girl. 

“ Well, well, Lettice,” said her father, seeing 
that she was about to fall weeping, “ never mind 
it now, we’ll talk it over again; “there now, go 
to your work,” said he, kissing her affection- 
ately, for he loved his daughter as a father only 
can. 

Lettice now left her father, as he had directed, 
and crossed over the vine-plat, near a hedge that 
divided the two vineyards of Max and Karl. 
Through this hedge had many a warm word of 
true affection and devotion been pledged, as the 
two lovers not unfrequently, sometimes by 
chance, though oftener through engagements, 
found themselves separated by that tangled 
boundary only. It had often been observed how 
very happy Lettice always appeared when near 
the hedge, because her songs were then louder 
and sweeter than at any other time. It was also 
sometimes known, that, shortly after the conclu- 
sion of Lettice’s song, Reubens would be seen 
hovering near. Their fathers both thought that 
the song was louder sung, in order that, in what- 
ever quarter of the field the young vintner might 
be employed, he would know where to find his 
fair Lettice. Nobody, though, I am certain, 
would ever so unwisely accuse an artless child 
like Lettice. 

Lettice had not long left her father, before her 
merry voice was heard through the clustering 
vines, and carolling along the sides of the 
mountains. Nor had the maiden’s song been 
half sung, ere Reubens’s cheerful face darted out 
from the deep foliage of the vintage, and appear- 
ed above the hedge in full view of his beloved. 

Reubens’s first look brought a deep glow to the 
cheek of Lettice, as if she were now half asham- 
ed of having signaled her lover; but it passed 
off speedily, after the first sweet salutations of 
the morning were passed. Reubens extended 
his hand over the hedge, and soon felt the soft 
and tiny fingers of Lettice within it, which he 
clasped with fervor, and then, drawing it nearer 
to him, and reaching himself as far over the in- 
exorable barrier as possible, the little hand of 
the maiden was soon pressed a dozen times to 
the lips of the ardent young lover. 

Lettice seemed to look this morning more 
lovely than ever; why it was, it would perhaps 
be difficult to determine, unless, perchance, that, 
interwoven with her native beauty, a tinge of 
melancholy sat upon her countenance, giving 
only an expression of greater purity, like when 
the moon, in the full radiance of her glow, is 
gently shaded by an airy cloud, whose veil is too 
transparent to materially dim her brightness. 
So with Lettice, whose melancholy, though but 
of a shade, had been induced by the words of 
her father. It was not deep, because she knew 
not that her parent wished to be understood as 
imposing an insuperable barrier to the happiness 
of herself and Reubens, when they should be- 
come old enough. 

“T think you are sad, this morning, Lettice,” 
suggested Reubens, at length. 

“TI am, somewhat,” replied the frank girl, 
“for my father says you are not the one for me.” 

“No, no, Lettice, your father said not so, did 
he?” eagerly inquired the youth. 

“Yes, he did so; and I told him, plainly, I 
never could, and never would love any one but 
you, Reubens, and so you need not care for what 
he said.” 

“ Ah, Lettice, I must care; for I know your 
father is becoming proud, and no doubt wishes 
you to marry some noble’s son, or rich gentle- 
man from Botzen.” 

“ But I never will, Reubens; for I have loved 
you always, and cannot love any one but you,” 
was the artless reply of Lettice. 

“ Besides,” continued Reubens, “I’ve heard 
old Aunt Magdalene say she had heard some 
village people declare that Lord Ronaldo’s son 
would marry you, and that you would become a 
great lady.” 

“IT don’t want to become a great lady, then. 
Besides, I do not love Rolph ; he don’t look like 
you.” 

“O, my sweet Lettice, why will not your 
father permit us to live on happily, and love as 
we have ever done? Indeed, I shall die, if you 
are taken away from me.” 

“So shall I, and I never will go,” replied 
Lettice. 

At that moment old Karl came up, looking 
somewhat angry ; for he had evidently heard the 
last words of the lovers’ colloquy, and looked 
confused, ané quite terror-stricken, as he ordered 
Lettice away to her task, and berated Reubens 
soundly for thus neglecting his father’s interest, 
by spending his time with his daughter. 

‘Tt is time you and Lettice,” said he, ‘‘ were 
getting over your childish feelings. You must 
know that I intend to marry her to some high 
station, and give hera fine dowry, and hence you 
must forget her.” 

Reubens heard these words with anguish, but 
was too reserved to utter a syllable in reply to 
Martex. And as the latter moved away, Reu- 
bens dropped a tear, and returned to his task 
with a heavy heart. 

Thus things went on fortwo or three years, 
when Lettice became a young and blooming girl 
of eighteen, and Reubens a fair youth of about 
twenty. Reubens had used all his powers of 
persuasion with the father of Lettice, to admit 
his suit, but to no effect. Obstinate in his pur- 
pose, he never lost sight of the grand object of a 
high matrimonial engagement for his beautiful 
daughter. But most fortunate for Reubens, Let- 
tice loved him, and her warm, southern heart 








was not to be stifled in its first love-yearnings— 
its early virtue of loving truly. 

Meantime old Karl had become 4 greater fa- 
vorite with his manor-lord than ever, and the son 
of the nobleman, a youth of grace and veauty, 
added to nobleness of soul, was a frequent visitor 
at the vintner’s cottage, where he always met 
Lettice. He was not ignorant of the feelings 
subsisting between the rustic lovers, but never 
supposed for a moment that old Karl desired to 
make him a rival of his neighbor’s son, although 
rumor had thus spoken, and truly. 

However, as time wore on, there seemed to be 
less and less prospect of the young lovers ever 
gaining the consent of Karl, and it became ad- 
visable, at length, to endeavor to bring some 
more potent influence to bear upon the stubborn 
old father, than the mere argument of love,—a 
sentiment unfelt by him for more than twenty 
years, if he had ever experienced the sensation 
at all. 

It was agreed between Reubens and Lettice, 
that, at some proper time, after the grape gath- 
ering, they would accompany each other to Lord 
Ronaldo’s, and lay their whole case before him, 
begging him to interpose in favor of their hap- 
piness, by exercising his potent influence upon 
the maiden’s father. 

The vine-harvest at length passed away, and 
one fine October morning, when old Karl had 
gone to the village, the lovers set out for the cas- 
tle of Lord Ronaldo, all dressed in neatest at- 
tire, and looking like two charming divinities of 
affection. 

Their patron heard the tale of love, with all 
the proofs they gave, that their course of true 
love had not gone on smoothly, and he promised 
them that when a favorable opportunity should 
occur, he would do the utmost to prevail upon 
old Karl to permit them to marry, and become 
happy. And it was no idle promise that Lord 
Ronaldo then made, for he was one of those hu- 
mane men whose chief aim was to secure the 
happiness of his tenantry, from oldest to young- 
est. So dismissing the young people, they de- 
parted from the presence of their benefactor, 
with hearts much lighter than they carried thither. 

* * * * * 

It was autumn, and thick clouds hung over 
the beautiful valley of the Tyrol. The falling 
rains had swollen all the streams of the moun- 
tains, until they had become rushing torrents. 
The wind raged fiercely, and mountain and 
vale, man and the mountain-goat, alike expe- 
rienced the shock of the elemental strife. These 
autumnal floods and storms in all the countries 
bordering on the Alps, are common, and even 
prevalent. But now the terrific character of the 
roaring elements baffled all description. 

Old Karl and Lettice sat alone in their cottage, 
both stricken with fear; for rough as he was, the 
old man was a coward. 

“Keep quiet, Lettice,” whispered her father, 
“ the storm will soon abate.” 

“Yes, but I am so frightened,” cried Lettice, 
as the lightnings shot athwart the sky in amaz- 
ing volumes ; the concussion of each flash ap- 
pearing to jar the very earth. “Ido wish Reu- 
bens were here—don’t you, father ?”’ 

“I would any one were here to keep us com- 
pany,” answered Karl. 

At that very moment Reubens burst open the 
door of the cottage, and with consternation de- 
picted in his blanched cheeks, cried out : 

“ Karl, Karl, hasten to Lord Ronaldo’s castle, 
for the lightnings have set it on fire, and if the 
peasantry do not fly to its rescue, all will be lost.” 

This sudden message was no sooner delivered, 
than Reubens vanished in the direction of the 
castle, and left Karl Martex to seek his own way 
thither, which he did, though rather tardily, after 
saying a few comforting words to Lettice, who 
was now left quite alone in the cottage. 

The announcement made by Reubens had 
proved but too true, and when he arrived at the 
castle, he found the peasantry of the manor con- 
gregated, and all in confusion, without any one 
to guide them, or faculty to govern themselves. 
Already, by reason of the fiercely driving wind, 
the main portion of the immense edifice had 
burned down, and the walls fallen in, and the 
flames were now eagerly lashing their furious 
arms upon the two wings of the castle, right and 
left. 

While thus destruction was fast coming upon 
the castle of the loved and esteemed lord over 
the peasants and friends assembled, who, though 
all efforts were unavailing, yet attempted to stay 
the tide, under the eager leadership of the noble 
Reubens, Lord Ronaldo appeared at one of the 
bastion windows, around which the flames were 
already spreading with fury, holding out toward 
the crowd below a little child of four or five 
years of age,—his only daughter. His attitude 
and gestures all seemed to appeal to those below 
to save his child, although, amidst those raging 
elements, no voice of man could have been 
heard. 

The apparition of Lord Ronaldo and the child 
seemed to have stupefied all who beheld it, save 
one noble youth, who gazed at the awful specta- 
cle but for a moment, and then darted away. 
Help, to the unfortunate lord, it seemed impos- 
sible for human aid to render. But whilst the 
multitude gazed with terror, Reubens was act- 
ing, and ina space of time less by far than is 
occupied in this recital, he had procured a lad- 
der, and was soon mounting it, amidst the flames, 
and wind, and smoke. 

The expedient resorted to, in order to prevent 
being scorched himself, and to save the child from 
like harm, was truly astonishing, considering the 
infinitely small space of time in which to make a 
calculation. It was no more than this. As the 
stout ladder was reared so as to reach above the 
window where Ronaldo stood, Reubens seized 
an oaken cask that was standing near, and plac- 
ing it over his head in an inverted position com- 
menced the ascent; the cask receiving on its 
outer surface the full force of the flames. This 
feat was performed with the greatest agility, and 
he reached the open window, passed a little above 
it, received the daughter of Lord Ronaldo in his 
arms, and made the descent without injury, and 
placed her in the hands of her brother Rolph, 
who received her with transports of joy. 

The inmates of the castle were now all safe 





but the lord himself. He was still at the open 
window; now struggling to reach the ladder, 
and then driven back by the merciless waves of 
fire that rolled over that part of the castle in 
densest volumes. 

Reubens saw that unless he made another ef- 
fort to save his lord, he must certainly be , lost, 
and he determined to make a second ascent, 
which he did, with the inverted cask again shield- 
ing him from the devouring elements. Again 
he was successful in reaching the window, and 
again he succeeded in securing the object of his 
mercy. The cask being too small in its dimen- 
sions for the compass of both their bodies, Reu- 
bens generously placed it over the shoulders of 
his master, and with a bound sprang from the 
giddy height, and alighted without material in- 
jury upon the earth below. 

Immediately shouts of joy, at the delivery of 
their master, burst from the crowd, which proved 
but a slight effort amidst the warring storm. 
But the scene cannot be described, which ensued 
after the family of Lord Ronaldo had all been 
collected. ‘The thanks bestowed upon Reubens, 
the tokens of affection showered upon him by 
Ronaldo himself, and the noble lady, his wife, 
and Rolph, and even the little saved Blondine, 
cannot be told. 

Without shelter, wet, and in dishabille, Lord 
Ronaldo and his family accepted the humble in- 
vitation of Reubens to assume the rustic conve- 
niences of his father’s cottage until the storm 
abated, and more cheerful provisions could be 
made for their comfort; and when the party 
turned from the sad scene of desolation, a smoul- 
dering ruin was all they left behind. 

The neat cottage of Max Bardette proved no 
mean substitute for the splendid castle of the 
family of Lord Ronaldo, and so well did it seem 
te please them, that they remained in it until the 
castle was rebuilt, the next year, with a slight 
exception. 

The morning after the fire fell upon the valley 
of the Tyrol, with all its wonted autumnal beau- 
ty and glowing splendor. The sky was again 
bright, and the air was again balmy, and filled 
with the sweet songs of birds and insects. Who 
would have thought, on that fair morning, that 
such a dreadful day had been, so late as yesterday ? 

The morning’s repast was over, and Lord Ro- 
naldo called Reubens to him, saying, “ Young 
man, you deserve more from me than I can ever 
bestow. But for the deeds of bravery you per- 
formed yesterday, you shall at least receive some 
good reward. You see yonder vineyard, next 
beyond old Karl Martex’s. It is yours, together 
with all thereon—its house, its garden, and what- 
ever else there is. Besides all this, here isa 
purse containing ten thousand rubles; take it,— 
it is the present for your wedding-day.” 

Reubens would have prostrated himself before 
Ronaldo, had he not been prevented from so do- 
ing by the lord himself; for his gratitude was so 
unbounded that he could find no language to 
utter forth his thanks. 

“Come, Reubens,” said Ronaldo, “I have 
not been unmindful of your future happiness. 
I have already this morning seen old Karl, and 
he has consented that you shall marry Lettice, 
and as Iam about to leave this place for a few 
months, I desire that the wedding shall take place 
this very day. So hasten to her, and carry the 
joyful news, and then return and make ready for 
the nuptials.” 

This last news to Reubens was of far more 
value than that communicating his sudden rise 
to wealth, and before he left his benefactor he 
managed to stammer forth some faint, though 
intendedly earnest thanks. 

Ronaldo returned to the cottage of Max Bar- 
dette, to tell all there of his doings, whilst Reu- 
bens’s nimble feet soon carried him over to the 
cottage of Karl Martex, to break the happy news 
to Lettice, and bid her hasten herself for their 
wedding. 

* * * * * 

There was an unusual gathering about the 
rustic cottage of old Max Bardette that after- 
noon. Everybody seemed to know that there 
was to be a wedding; everybody seemed very 
happy to know it ; and everybody was also over- 
joyed to know that Reubens and Lettice were to 
be the happy pair, for everybody long had known 
that they were lovers. 

Lord Ronaldo had not even been to view the 
ruins of his castle during all the day, but had 
been conversing, and assisting a notary in mak- 
ing out some papers which, he said must be 
ready that day. At length, towards the close of 
the afternoon he was ready; the papers were all 
arranged, and he despatched a messenger over 
to the cottage of old Karl, to inform the young 
couple that all was in readiness, and the people 
waiting. 

The company was not now kept long in sus- 
pense, for soon the lovers were discovered, 
bounding with light steps and happy hearts to- 
wards the cottage of Max Bardette, in front of 
which, on the green, the ceremony was to take 
place, as the cottage was not large enough to 
contain all who had come to witness it. 

Never had blooming youth looked more lovely 
than did the charming Lettice, as she stood be- 
side her brave and handsome Reubens, ready to 
become his bride. And merry faces shone all 
around. Even old Karl was enlivened to an ex- 
traordinary degree at the pleasant turn which 
matters had taken, and the father and mother of 
Reubens were more than overjoyed. The vil- 
lage priest in attendance quickly despatched his 
offices, making the rustic pair husband and wife. 
At the conclusion of the service, Ronaldo, still 
remembering the service of the now happy youth, 
advanced, and placed a heavy purse in the hand 
of Lettice, informing her that it was her marriage 
dowry, and at the same time placing into the 
hands of Reubens the title papers to his little 
home, which had so much engaged his own and 
the notary’s time during the day. 

It was a joyous scene, and the festivities closed 
with a happy dance on the green sward, kept up 
till the stars shone in the sky. The young con- 
ple were then escorted to their own happy cot- 
tage, by their generous friends, surrounded by 
the family of Ronaldo, where they were left in 
the undisturbed enjoyment of that love which had 
always been the charm of their existence. 
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Sester’s Picnic. 


In Virginia, the other day, a judge, in c 
ing the grand jury, very coolly informed 
gentlemen that as for indicting anybody for pass- 
ing bank notes of a less denomination than one 
dollar (which is illegal in that State), is all non. 
sense. ‘“ Pretty much everybody does it,” said 
he; “I am free to confess J do ii myself!” This 
is about equal to the Hoosier judge, who acquit- 
ted a rogue of petty larceny, because the liquor 
in that region, was “bad enough to make any 
man steal! and under its influence, the court it- 
self had on one occasion stolen the landlord’s 
spoons |” 


In Northern Illinois are two brothers, who 
officiate, as occasions offer, in the church as ex- 
horters, or something of the kind, and flatter 
themselves on the peculiar spirit in which they 
at times enter upon their humble calling. On 
one occasion, the elder brother, in descanting at 
some length upon the characteristics of each, 
gave the following forcible illustration of his 
“spiritual” superiority : 

“ Brother George,” said he, “can exhort and 
sing, but he can’t pray. I can pray his shirt off !” 








LLL LIA 


An Indian was recently brought into court in 
Vermont, to testify, and from his stupid appear- 
ance a doubt was entertained as to the propriety 
of allowing him to take the oath. Accordingly 
he was asked what the consequences would be if 
he should tell a falsehood while under oath. 
The countenance of the Indian brightened a lit- 
j= A - pes neg | in a solemn tone, “ Well, if I 
tell a lie, guess I be put in jail—great while ma 
be. Bimeby I die—and I ketch it again!” 
The witness was permitted to proceed. 

A cabin-boy on board a ship, the captain of 
which was a religious man, was called up to be 
whipped for some misdemeanor. Little Jack 
went crying and trembling, and said to the 
captain : 

“Pray, sir, will you wait until I say my 
prayers ?” 

“Yes,” was the stern reply. 

“ Well, then,” replied Jack, looking up, and 
smiling triumphantly, “I'll say them when I 
get ashore.” 


“ Well, Pat, my good fellow,” said a victori- 
ous general, to a brave son of Erin, after a bat- 
tle, ‘“‘and what did you do to help us gain the 
victory ?” 

“Do,” — Pat, “may it please your hon- 
or, I walked up boldly to wun of the inimy, and 
cut off his feet.” 

“ Cut off his feet! and why did you not cut 
off his head ?” said the general. 

“ Ah, and faith that was off already,” says Pat. 


Ww 


They have a “‘dre’ful” mean man in Towa. 
He gave the measles to a neighbor, the other 
day, and has been crying ever since—not be- 
cause he parted with the measles, but because he 
had to give them away. Could he have sold 
would have died happy.” He isa 
brother to the old gent who resides at Troy, and 
who never has green peas for dinner without re- 
membering the poor—he sends the pods to the 
orphan asylum. 

“Ma, mayn’t I get married ?” 

a child, what on earth put that into your 
qv 











“Cause all the other girls are getting married, 
and want to.’”” 

“Married, indeed ! Never let me hear such a 
foolish request again; that is, until the proper 
time comes.” 

“Well, ma, if I can’t have a husband, mayn’t 
I have a piece of bread and butter ?” 

That was rather a “ fast” specimen of juven- 
ile “ Young America,” not yet inducted into 
trowsers, who said one day, recently, to his 
father : 

“Father, come and get me this apple.” 

There being no immediate signs of compli- 
ance, the young “chip” exclaimed : 

“Father, why don’t you start? J always start 
when you tell me !’” 


ene on 








An Irish paper says that “ Dennis Mecarthy 
accidentally committed suicide by taking a dose 
of laudanum, which he purchased for that pur- 

se at Tim Flanagan’s - Dennis had 

n heard to threaten that he would hang him- 
self with a razor, or would drown himself with 
a dose of arsenic, the first opportunity. He had 
reg ae bad health for a day or two previous to 
his death.” 


RIImrrwmrmrmrmwmrmrrwnwnmn”" 


In an engagement in which Louis VI., King 
of France, was present, a soldier of the enemy 
took hold of the bridle of his horse, erying out : 

“ The king is taken.” s 

“No, sir,” replied Louis, lifting up his battle- 
axe, with which he clave the fellow’s head im 
two, ‘a king is never taken, not even at chess.”’ 


AAnnannnnnnnnnnnny 


The dandy is the sum total of coats, hats, 
vests, boots, etc. His destiny is bound up in 
broadcloth and fine linen. His worth can onl 
be estimated by the yard, cloth measure. e 
are puzzled to tell whether he is a female gentle- 
man or a male lady. 
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